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The first Association meeting place in 1865—City Hall, Syracuse, N. Y. 


December 12, 1865 


“IN order to secure for the business of wool 

growing equal encouragement and pro- 
tection with other great industrial interests 
of our country, we do hereby organize a 
society to be known as the ‘National Wool 
Growers Association’.” So the National 
Wool Growers Association was born at 
Syracuse, New York, December 12, 1865— 
the first national livestock association in the 
United States. 

“The immediate exigency which occa- 
sioned the organization of the National 
Wool Growers Association,” Wm. J. Mark- 
ham, who became secretary of the group in 
1877, noted in 1879, “arose from the effort 
to readjust the tariff system of the country 
to the peculiar condition of public affairs 
as they existed in 1865.” 

On March 3 of 1865 the Secretary of the 
Treasury had been authorized by Congress 
to appoint a commission of three men to 
“inquire and report at the earliest practica- 
ble moment upon the subject of raising by 
taxation such revenue as may be necessary 
in order to supply the wants of the Gov- 
ernment. ...” This commission was fully 
organized in June, 1865, with David A. 
Wells of New York, Stephen Colwell of 
Pennsylvania and Samuel Snowden Hayes 
of Illinois as members and E. B. Elliott of 
Massachusetts as secretary. That the wool 
industry might receive proper attention 
from this Revenue Commission, the wool 
growers met and organized themselves into 
a national association at the suggestion of 
the National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers that had been set up previously. 

Forty-nine delegates journeyed to Syra- 
cuse from six State or regional sheepmen’s 
groups. There were 25 from New York, 
eight from Vermont, three from Ohio, four 
from Illinois, two from Wisconsin and seven 
from the New England association. 

The first officers were: President, Henry 
S. Randall, LL.D., of New York; secretary, 
William T. Greer of Ohio; treasurer, Hen- 
ry Clark of Vermont. The presidents of the 
six State associations were made vice pres- 
idents, and all of the officers with one addi- 


tional representative from each State group 
composed the executive committee. 

After they had organized themselves, the 
wool growers met with the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers on Decem- 
ber 13 to set up the procedure in furnish- 
ing the Revenue Commission with the 
necessary information to protect the inter- 
ests of the wool business in the Commis- 
sion’s study 

The official report of the U. S. Revenue 
Commission contains the minutes of the 
meetings of both the wool growers’ and 
manufacturers’ groups and also statements 
made by individuals on various aspects of 
the domestic wool industry. 

One such statement, that of R. M. Mont- 
gomery, president of the Ohio Wool Grow- 
ers Association, reported that the average 
sheep population of the United States in 
1864 and 1865 was 36,000,000. The an- 
nual production of wool was 100,000,000 
(about 70 percent of requirements). The 
average imports of wool amounted to 67,- 
984,062 pounds and imported shoddy total- 
ed 6,498,227 pounds. The value of im- 
ported wools was figured at $26,243,449. 
The average cost of growing domestic wool 
was about 70 cents a pound. 

“It is a fact susceptible of proof,” Mr. 
Montgomery stated, “that at no time dur- 
ing the season could these wools have been 
sold at a price equal to their cost, and that 
large amounts of them are still remaining 
in the hands of the producer, waiting for 
a market, at a price much below remunera- 
tion. When we inquire the reason for this 
serious state of things, we are met with 
the answer based on the clearest and most 
undeniable truth: that South America and 
other countries of cheap land and cheap 
labor, are producing wool in large quanti- 
ties, finer and softer than our own, but 
weaker and less valuable in service, and 
are underselling us in our own market... . 

“In this country, where the laboring man, 
alike with the capitalist, must bear the 
burdens and enjoy the benefits of a free 
Government and of a civilized and culti- 





vated state of society, and consequently 
must have corresponding compensation, the 
cost of the production of wool resolves it- 
self very largely into a question of labor 
and the alternates are presented of a better 
protection against foreign competition or 
lower wages to our own laboring popula- 
tion and less reward to domestic industry, 

“Believing that the best interests of our 
country lie in the direction of depending 
on our own resources and fostering our own 
industry which shall give us rails from our 
own mines, engines from our own shops, 
guns from our own foundries and monitors 
from our own yards, cloths from our own 
mills, and wool from our own sheep, bread 
from our own fields, and good markets at 
our own doors—thus placing us in a better 
position in times of peace and rendering 
us less at the mercy of avowed enemies 
and less dependent on neutral neighbors in 
time of war—we ask Congress to impose 
such duties on foreign imports that will 
keep our laborers profitably at work, afford 
revenue to the Government and give us at 
least an equal chance with foreigners in 
the United States markets.” 

The wool growers and manufacturers 
met at various times for a period of six 
months before completing their report to 
the Revenue Commission. On April 16 the 
Executive Committee of the wool growers’ 
organization filed its formal statement 
which was prefaced by these paragraphs 
about the importance of the sheep industry: 

“In estimating the importance of sheep 
husbandry to our country, and the expedi- 
ency of fostering it by all necessary and 
proper legislation, the following facts are to 
be kept in view: 

“1. Wool is an absolute necessary of life. 
In the climate of the United States it has, 
for the purposes of clothing, no attainable 
substitute. 

“2. Sheep furnish an animal food, the 
more extended use of which would pro- 
mote the health of our people and diminish 
the expense of subsistence. 

“3. Sheep are generally conceded to be 
more profitable than other domestic animals 
in converting coarse vegetable products 
into the manure necessary to sustain the 
fertility of soils which are devoted to the 
cultivation of products consumed by man. 

“Sheep also are far more efficient than 
any other domestic animal in improving 
lands which are too poor to be devoted 
profitably to other purposes than pastur- 
age. 

On the outcome of this first association 
endeavor, Secretary Markham, in his 1879 
report, said: 

“After many weeks devoted to a careful 
consideration of the whole subject, the wool 
growers submitted a plan, which, being 
concurred in by the wool manufacturers, 
was reported unanimously by the joint 
committee to the Revenue Commission. The 
Commission thereupon recommended it 
without material change to Congress in 
1866; and, after various vicissitudes, in 
1867 it became the law of the land.” 
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YOU‘’LL READ 


In This Issue 


NovEMBER IS STATE CONVENTION month. Texas opened 
the round with her annual meeting on the 2nd and Mon- 
tana completed it with her gathering on the 18th. Wyo- 
ming, California, Western South Dakota, Washington, 
Oregon, Nevada and Idaho sheepmen met in between 
those dates. 


While action was taken on many local problems, de- 
cisions on a long-range wool program and a special lamb 
promotion and research program were of primary and 
general importance. Seven methods suggested for bring- 
ing stability to the sheep industry were considered at 
each meeting. Wool growers, it will be noted from the 
convention reports in this issue, generally hold firm to a 
belief in the efficacy of an adequate tariff on wool as the 
solution. Not all of the State groups, however, expressed 
a preference for any other type of program should an 
increase in wool duties not be considered obtainable at 
this time. Decision on that course of action will no doubt 
be made at the National Convention in Long Beach, 
which will be in session or just ending as this issue 
reaches you. 


One proposal in which there was general agreement, 
however, was the need for a revision of parity on wool to 
bring it into line with the cost of production in the sheep 
industry. 


Wool growers were also in complete agreement that 
special promotion and research is essential for lamb but 
with some question as to how the necessary funds can 


and should be raised. 


The National Wool Growers Association was repre- 
sented at each of the State association meetings either 
by President Willoughby, Executive Secretary Jones or 
Assistant Secretary Edwin E. Marsh. Owing to the tight 
schedule, however, it was impossible for them to handle 
the reports for the Wool Grower. The cooperation of the 
State association secretaries, is therefore, appreciated in 
sending in information and pictures on which the reports 
are based. 


The “Make It Yourself—With Wool” contest was, as 
usual, a major event in each of the State meetings except 
Texas where auxiliary wool promotion efforts are centered 
around the selection of “Miss Wool.” And, of course, 
sheepmen in all States relaxed and had a good time at 
the annual banquet or dinner-dance. Page 10. 


(Continued on page 3) 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


to 


Dickinson’s 
Buena Vista Ranch 


Bemidji, Minnesota 


ON THEIR PURCHASE OF 


ROYAL BLUE 
Our Grand Champion Ram 


CONGRATULATIONS 


also go to 


James Court 


Albion, Michigan 
ON HIS PURCHASE OF 
OUR RESERVE CHAMPION EWE 


at the 


9th National Columbia 
Show & Sale 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


Frank B. Curtis 


Wolf, Wyoming 




















Bemis Duotex Wool Bags save 
you money 5 ways! 


1. Bemis Duotex (laminated) Bags control moisture 
so there is virtually no weight shrinkage. At 

today’s wool prices, this more than makes up the 
small bag price differential. 


2. Duotex Bags are stronger... give extra protection 
... yet weigh the same as regular burlap wool bags. 


3. They pack easier... save labor. AND they usually 
pack 10 to 20 pounds more wool than regular 
burlap bags. 


4. Theystack better...abigadvantage inthe warehouse. 


5. They keep out foreign fibers and dirt... and the 
special colorless laminating adhesive will not in 
any way contaminate your wool. 


Call or write us for full details about the big 
benefits when you use Bemis Duotex Wool Bags. 
If you need less than this super protection, 

your best bet is Bemis Angus Wool Bags or 
Bemis Standard Burlap Wool Bags. 











You can depend, too, 
on Bemis Perfection 
Fleece Twine, the 
uniform paper twine, 
and Bemis Flax Sewing 
Twine, for closing 

filled wool bags. 


Bemis 


General Offices—St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 











DISEASE CONFINED IN MEXICO 


Foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico has 
been confined to a relatively small area 
within 30 miles of the first case of the 
disease in the State of Veracruz. This was 
the report received by Secretary Benson 
from Walter Thurston, his personal repre- 
sentative and co-director of the Mexican- 
United States Commission for the Preven- 
tion of Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 

Rigidly enforced quarantine lines are 
maintained around the area, and inspection 
zones have been placed surrounding the 
area. Any new infections are found immedi- 
ately by inspectors at these stations. 


U.P. APPOINTS NEW AGENT 


Union Pacific’s new agricultural agent in 
the Northwest is Leo J. Wagner, 36-year- 
old Portland resident. He succeeds George 
L. Penrose. Wagner will cover the western 
part of Oregon, northern Idaho, and the 
entire State of Washington for the U.P. 


SHORT COURSES OFFERED 


Four weeks of study in livestock farm- 
ing will be offered at the Pennsylvania State 
College in February 1954. Subjects covered 
will include classroom and laboratory in- 
struction in the judging, feeding, breeding, 
and management of beef cattle, sheep, 
swine, and work horses and in disease 
prevention. 

Application blanks or additional informa- 
tion may be obtained by writing to A. Le- 
land Beam, Director of Short Courses, 
School of Agriculture, State College, Pa. 
Advance registration is required. 


RODENT CONTROL BULLETIN 


Field rodents cause damage to California 
crops amounting to several million dollars 
a year. And they sometimes carry such dis- 
eases as bubonic plague and tularemia, a 
recent University of California release 
asserts. 


A circular designed to help in the con- 
trol of field rodents has been reissued in 
a revised version by the University of Cali- 
fornia Agricultural Extension Service, for 
free distribution by county farm advisors. 

Title of the circular is “Controlling Field 
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Rodents in California.” It is Circular Num- 
ber 434 and should be so designated in re- 
uests for copies. 

The pamphlet, written by Tracy I. Stor- 
er, professor of zoology on the Davis U. C. 
campus, describes rodents and their living 
habits, and tells how to control them. 


BEEF KIT DISTRIBUTED 


Attractive “Eat More Beef” retail promo- 
tional kits are being prepared and distrib- 
uted by the American Meat Institute and 
a number of meat packing companies 
throughout the country. This is being done 
in cooperation with the USDA and many 
other segments of the livestock and food 
industry, which are currently promoting 
beef. 

A large wall or window poster in full 
color is in the kit. It features the lower- 
priced cuts of beef. The promotion is in- 
tended to step up the already rapid rate 
of sale of beet in the country. The Institute 
has also distributed to food pages and TV 
and radio stations pictures featuring the 
values now available in beef. 


KILLS CATERPILLARS 


Encouraging news comes from the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, in results 
aimed at wiping out the Great Basin tent 
caterpillar which attacks bitterbrush. Bitter- 
brush is a favorite forage plant for sheep, 
deer and cattle. 

A virus (polyhedrosis) has now been 
isolated, which in small test plots destroyed 
80 to 95 percent of these caterpillars. Plans 
are now beng made to spray the anti-cater- 
pillar virus by airplane. If successful this 
new plan will provide a cheap way to con- 
trol bitterbrush infestation on range lands. 

Forest Service officials believe that the 
caterpillars severely damaged bitterbrush in 
Modoc County, where migrating deer herds 
depended on it for winter feed. It periodi- 
cally infests range lands east of the Sierra 
Nevada crest. 


THE COVER . 

Christmas approaches, and the young 
boy, with his pet lamb beside him, begins 
to look skyward towards the coming of St. 
Nicholas. During 
this Yuletide sea- 
son, we would like 
to wish you all a 
very Merry Christ- 
mas and a Happy 
and Prosperous 
New Year. May 
the upcoming year 
bring many good 
tidings for the 
sheep industry. 
The picture on the 
front cover is one 
that we are proud to have for our Christ- 
mas issue. It was taken by Bob Taylor of 
Cordell, Oklahoma. 


NATIONAL 
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CATTLE PICTURES AVAILABLE 


Ralston Purina Company is offering four 
9 by 12 inch full-color reproductions of 
Jackson Grey Storey’s original paintings. 
They will be offered for 50 cents and an 
analysis tag from any Purina livestock feed. 


YOUR HELP IS NEEDED 


During the coming year the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis must con- 
tinue to assist four out of every five polio 
patients and must keep up its program of 
professional education and _ scientific re- 
search. But in addition, the National Foun- 
dation must provide the American people 
with all available gamma globulin, the 
blood fraction which has proved.to be a 
temporary control over paralytic polio, and 
must make a validity test of vaccine which 
may be the beginning of the end for the 
crippling disease. 

To do all these things, the March of 
Dimes, January 2-31, must produce 50 per- 
cent more money than it did last year. 
This can only be accomplished with your 
help. Give to your local March of Dimes, 
or send your donation to The March of 
Dimes, New York 5, New York. 


PROTECTION THROUGH BONDS 


“Today’s farmer will not be haunted by 
the specter of a worn-out tractor if, now, 
he puts aside part of his earnings each 
year in U. S. series “E” Bonds to replace 
that tractor. With the increased impor- 
tance of the per capita production of each 
farm worker, no efficient farmer can take 
a chance on being unable to replace his 
mechanized equipment.” This is the in- 
formation contained in a recent letter to 
the National Wool Grower from the Treas- 
ury Department of the United States. It 
sounds like some good advice. 


THREE GARNER TITLE 


“Grassman of the Year” title for 1953 
went to three members of a family, jointly 
operating a livestock ranch near Bend, Ore- 
gon. They are — Phil, George, and John 
Bradetich. They were recently honored by 
the Portland Chamber of Commerce for 
their outstanding improvements on their 
Pine Mountain Angus Ranch. 

E. J. Curtis and J. W. Vanderford won 
the top honors in this contest in Washing- 
ton and Idaho. The Bradetiches received a 
$1,500 Wade’Rain Sprinkler irrigation sys- 
tem given by R. M. Wade & Co., Port- 
land farm equipment manufacturers and 
and distributors. 


In This Issue 


(Continued from page 1) 
THE WOOL PROGRAM 


EXECUTIVE-SECRETARY JONES GIVES @ 
condensed review of the seven major sug- 
gestions for solution of the sheep industry's 
economic problems. Wool growers will no 
doubt want to keep this article for handy 
reference in the months to come when Con- 
gress is considering its general agricultural 
program or a special one for wool. Page 5. 


THIS MONTH’S QUIZ 


THE RESPONSE TO THE QUESTION, “Do you 
think advertising and promotion programs 
for lamb and wool are necessary at this 
time?” definitely shows that sheepmen gen- 
erally are alert to the industry’s need to 
promote their products. Page 25. 


SCIENTIFIC AND INTERESTING 


THE SHRINKING QUALITY OF WOOL should 
be considered an asset rather than a lia- 
bility, according to Dr. Giles E. Hopkins, 
Technical Director of The Wool Bureau. 
Page 33. You will be interested, also, in 
brief reports on the effects of light on wool 
production and on extra-seasonal breeding. 
Page 7. 


“A LIGHT OVER THE BARN” 


Our SPECIAL CHRISTMAS FEATURE is an 
original story by Ted R. Capener, new as- 
sistant editor of the National Wool Grower. 
Page 20. 


SUFFOLKS 


SUFFOLK RAMS ARE EX 









SUFFOLK LAMBS GR( 


SUFFOLK LAMBS HAVE Al 


FEEDERS AND PACKERS LIKE SUFI 
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TIME IS RUNNING OUT 


By Executive Secretary J. M. (Casey) Jones 


ONGRESS and the Administration are 
soon going to have to decide what type 

of program is necessary to maintain present 
sheep numbers and even to encourage in- 
creased production. At least, that is true 
if the Department of Agriculture and our 
defense agencies still maintain their posi- 
tion of several years’ standing that domestic 
wool is strategic to our defense and that 
we should be producing two-thirds of our 
normal wool requirements instead of the 
present one-third. Time is running out. If 
Government policies aren’t determined soon, 
certainly the sheep producer will determine 
that his indefinite survival is impossible if 
he continues to be caught in a squeeze be- 
tween high fixed operating expenses, 13-to 
15-cent lambs, and depressed wool prices 
that also fail to tally with production costs. 

What are the solutions? Increased tariffs? 
Import quotas? Direct subsidy payments? 
Increased efficiency in production and mar- 
keting through research? 

It is self evident that there is no possi- 
bility of building a strong domestic sheep 
industry so long as we have no recourse 
from wool permitted to flow into this coun- 
try at prices below our costs of production, 
from countries where labor and other costs 
do not match the American standard of 
living. For this very reason the National 
Wool Growers Association has constantly 
maintained its 88-year stand that an ade- 
quate protective tariff is the logical and 
fair method to insure maintenance of a 
strong domestic sheep industry. In our work 
in Washington, D. C. this year, you will 
find that we have adhered steadfastly to 
that policy. In fact, the Allied Wool Indus- 
try Committee was set up early this year 
to bring all segments of the industry to- 
gether to assist in our efforts for stabiliza- 
tion of the industry through adequate tariff 
protection. . 

For instance, the imposition by our Gov- 
ernment on June 7th of countervailing 
duties on wool tops from Uruguay, is action 
we have advocated and worked for not only 
in 1953 but last year as well. We also as- 
sisted this year in defeating three amend- 
ments to the Customs Simplification Act 
which would have nullified the countervail- 
ing duty section of the Tariff Act. 

We again this year opposed extension of 
the Trade Agreements Act without ade- 
quate safeguards to domestic industry. We 
supported Senator Cordon’s amendment to 
the Trade Agreements extension which au- 
thorizes the President to impose emergency 
import duties or quotas on agricultural com- 
modities under Section 22 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act. 

And culminating our efforts for increased 
tariff protection was our appearance early 
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in September at the hearings of the U. S. 
Tariff Commission to investigate the effects 
of wool imports on the domestic wool price 
support program. We supported the De- 
partment of Agriculture in its contention 
that wool imports are interfering with the 
marketing of the 100 million pounds of 
domestic wool that has gone into the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation’s possession un- 
der the support program of 1952. However, 
we did not agree that a seven-cent addi- 
tional fee, as proposed by the Department 
of Agriculture, would be sufficient. We 
testified that it would take a minimum im- 
port fee of 12 cents per clean pound. 

Up to this time we do not know what 
the outcome will be; that is, whether the 
Tariff Commission will render a favorable 
decision and what action the President will 
take in the event the Commission does ren- 
der a recommendation for an increased 
tariff fee. 


Whether we like it or not, we may as 
well face the cold, hard fact that a perma- 
nent increase in our tariff, sufficient to pro- 
tect our domestic wool industry, is a tre- 
mendous task to achieve even though we 
still maintain it is the most logical solution 
to our problems. Although wool is a stra- 
tegic commodity in our economy, it is in- 
volved very greatly in international trade, 
as it is a major export commodity for many 
nations with whom we are closely allied. 

The question is, what program should 
the National Wool Growers Association pur- 
sue in the solution of these problems? Here 
are seven possible suggestions: 

1. Do we want to continue to press for 
a straight tariff increase as the salvation 
for the industry? By this we mean restora- 
tion of the 1930 tariff duty of 34 cents per 
clean pound, with the addition of more ef- 
fective operations which would assure pay- 
ment of full duty on all apparel wools and 
with added protection of the countervailing 
duty provision as well as the continued ap- 
plication of the provisions of the Buy- 
American Act to wool, insuring preference 
to domestic wool in all Federal purchases. 
While we still endorse such action, we know 
that possibilities of a tariff increase would 
be saddled by: (a) criticism that it would 
increase costs to consumers; (b) opposi- 
tion because of possible misunderstanding 
and ill will from countries whose assistance 
we might need and (c) continued strong 
opposition from the wool manufacturers, 
the State Department and the free trade 
advocates. 

2. Do we want to continue to press for 
passage of a parity tariff bill? This would 
provide that the duty-paid price in U. S. 
dollars of any price supported agricultural 
commodity would not be less than the pari- 


ty price established for that commodity 
for the marketing season. Again, this would 
mean some increase in the tariff and due 
to our world relations, securing of this leg- 
islation would probably not be an easy 
matter. 

8. Do we want to endorse an idea evi- 
dently originated in the Department of Ag- 
riculture, calling for the removal of all 
tariff and the establishment of a processing 
tax on manufactures of wool? Funds from 
this processing tax would then be used to 
provide payments to wool growers when 
necessary to bolster their income. Disad- 
vantages to this proposal are: 


(a) It would remove tariff duties, which 
we have always maintained are necessary. 
Once they were removed, we might fight 
until Doomsday to have them reinstated. 

(b) The consuming public would no 
doubt look with disfavor on it as an added 
tax which would be passed on to them, 


4. Do we want a processing tax plus the 
tariff? Here again the processing tax would 
meet with the same — as in the 
foregoing plan and e manufacturers 
would probably violently oppose the tax, 
if they had to pay it in addition to tariff 
duties. 

5. What about the Government loan 
plan? This is the current program which 
is failing both the growers and the Govern- 
ment. It would take a revision of parity or 
purchases at higher than 100 percent of 
present parity to meet production costs. 
This program stabilizes wool around the 
support level, permits foreign wool to come 
in just under the support price, and de- 
creases the use of domestic wool. If forei 
wool prices dropped, we could reach 
point where all of the domestic crop would 
go into storage under the support plan and 
the Government would be forced to sell 
it at a substantial loss. 

6. Do we want import quotas? If import 
quotas were set up, only so much of each 
grade of wool would be allowed to come 
into this country during the year. This 
of program would no doubt be highly desir- 
able. However, it would seem very difficult, 
if not impossible, to administer a quota 
program because of the various grades of 
wool involved and the inability of anyone 
to determine accurately how much of each 
of the many grades would be required to 
fill the changing demands in this country 
during the year ahead. 

7. Seventh solution to the problem which 
has been advanced and which we feel 
would be most workable if anything other 
than a parity tariff is considered, is the 
plan through which the present level of 
tariff duties would be maintained and used 
for making indemnity payments to growers 
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when wools sell below a special modernized 
parity price. This proposal contains these 
features: 


(a) A realistic formula to determine the 
parity price of wool would be established, 
which would more nearly reflect changes 
in the costs of production and would give 
proper weighting to such important items 
as labor and other prominent costs in West- 
ern range sheep production. 


(b) The tariff duty on wool and wool 
items would remain at present levels. 

(c) Seventy percent of the specific tariff 
duty collected would be appropriated into 
a special wool stabilization fund for use: 


(1) In making incentive or indemnity 
payments to wool growers whenever the 
domestic market price of wool falls below 
the designated parity level. 

(2) For research and other activities de- 
signed to aid the industry to increase its 
efficiency and improve its products. Under 
this proposal up to $5 million per year 
could be expended for research. 


(d) Growers would sell their wool in 
the open market in the normal manner. If 
it was determined at the end of the mar- 
keting season that the average price re- 
ceived on the open market was lower than 
the realistic parity price established for 
wool, then indemnity payments would be 
made to growers out of this special fund 
to insure that their returns are equivalent 
to parity. 


(e) Provision is made for marketing 
agreements so that lamb promotion, wool 
promotion and other such campaigns could 
be carried on by vote of the growers. 


The proposal has this disadvantage: Any 
industry is entitled to an adequate tariff 
to compensate for the difference in costs 
of production here and abroad, thereby re- 
ducing the need for a subsidy program, 
which this proposal would be in times 
when the average price received by pro- 
ducers was less than the cost of production 
parity price. 

The proposal has these advantages: 


(a) The present tariff duty would be 
maintained and needed indemnity payments 
would be secured from those sources and 
not from a processing tax or some other 
such method which might meet with dis- 
favor. 


(b) The duty on wool would normally 
be more than adequate to provide payments 
to producers. 


(c) Payments could be made by county 
offices on the basis of certified bills of sale. 


(d) The research feature would aid the 
industry to increase its efficiency and im- 
prove its products. 


(e) If this legislation came before Con- 


gress its chances of passage would probably 
not be saddled with objections from wool 
manufacturers; we believe it would meet 
with their favor. 


(f) We believe, due to the Administra- 
tion’s apparent awareness of the critical 
situation within the domestic wool industry 
that this is a program which they might 
accept, especially if growers endorse it. 
And if the Administration should favor it, 
then Congress would no doubt favor its 
enactment. 


But unless the Administration comes out 
forcefully for such a program and until the 
domestic producers approve such a compro- 
mise, I feel that the domestic sheep industry 
should maintain a stand for: 


1. Fair and equitable parity on the basis 
of the cost of production. 


2. Tariff protection at the cost of pro- 
duction parity level. 


3. Unalterable opposition to reductions 
in the tariff. 


Decision as to the course of action to 
be followed by the National Association will 
be made at its 89th gathering in Long 
Beach, California, early in December. It 
will be based on conclusions reached by 
sheepmen at State conventions held prior 
to the National’s meeting. Whatever that 
decision may be, it will take the backing of 
every grower to effectuate the program. 
There’s great strength in unified effort. 


Tariff Increase 
Denied on Briers 


E Tariff Commission on November 12 
issued this statement: “The President on 
November 1, 1953, announced that he was 
not increasing the duty on imports of low- 
priced brierwood pipes as recommended by 
the Tariff Commission. The Tariff Commis- 
sion recommendation was made as a result 
of an investigation conducted under Sec- 
tion 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951—the so-called “escape clause” 
procedure. The Commission originally sub- 
mitted a report to the President in this case 
on December 22, 1952, finding serious in- 
jury and recommending an increase in the 
duty. A second report was submitted to 
the President on August 19, 1953, in re- 
sponse to the President’s request for further 
information, in which the Commission in 
effect reaffirmed its finding of serious injury 
to the domestic industry and its recom- 
mendations for an increase in the duty.” 
The President reportedly said that the 
plight of the brierwood industry was due 
to lack of demand for this product rather 


than imports. 


MAX F. SCHMITT 
New President of The Wool Bureau 


WOOL BUREAU 
APPOINTS HEAD 


E appointment as president of The 

Wool Bureau, Inc., of Max F. Schmitt, 
an advertising executive of New York, was 
announced November 23, following the 
semi-annual meeting of the Bureau’s Board 
of Directors. The directorate, which was 
presided over by Jan H. Moolman of South 
Africa, comprises representatives of the 
American Wool Council, the promotion 
agency of the National Wool Growers’ As- 
sociation of the United States, and of the 
Executive of the International Wool Public- 
ity and Research Fund, representing Aus- 
tralian, South African and New Zealand 
wool growers. 

Mr. Schmitt, who is an executive of 
Foote, Cone and Belding, was previously 
for ten years with the J. Walter Thompson 
Company and, at an earlier stage of his 
career, with Young and Rubicam, Inc. In 
these positions he has been closely identi- 
fied with the wool textile industry and has 
had extensive advertising and promotional 
experience. For 13 years he was in charge 
of sales promotion, merchandising and pub- 
licity for the Collins and Aikman Corpora- 
tion, handling an extensive range of wool 
and other textiles. While in this position, 
he represented Collins and Aikman for a 
number of years on the public relations 
Advisory Board of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. 

Mr. Schmitt, who was born in Boston, 
Massachusetts, is a graduate of Cornell Uni- 
versity and has been very active in alumni 
affairs since his graduation. He is president 
of the Federation of Cornell Men’s Clubs 
and Vice President of the Cornell Club of 
New York. 
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Wool Research Committee 
Recommends Marketing Survey 


comprehensive survey of the entire wool 

marketing pattern to determine if, and 
where, there are areas that can be made 
more efficient and effective was the to 
recommendation of the Wool Research Ad- 
visory Committe which met in Washington, 
November 12-13. Established under author- 
ity of the Research and Marketing Act of 
1946, the committee meets annually. 


The survey recommended by the com- 
mittee would cover preparation of fleeces 
on farms and ranches and follow the wool 
through the usual marketing channels, the 
processing industry, the manufacturing in- 
dustry, and continue through the retailing 
of wool and woolen products. 


The committee gave priority to five other 
recommendations. In utilization, it recom- 
mended fundamental studies to determine 
by chemical and physical means the nature 
and the composition of the wool fiber. This 
type of information could lead to develop- 
ments in possible modification of wool fiber 
to adapt it to specific purposes, the com- 
mittee pointed out. 


In production the committee recommend- 
ed development of work to determine 
whether a characteristic of softness in wool 
is inherited and how it can be measured. 
The committe said this could possibly lead 
to overcoming some objectionable wearing 
qualities of wool, such as harshness and 
skin irritation. 

In marketing, the committee recommend- 
ed development of quantitative specifica- 
tions for grades of grease wool and deter- 
mination of the relationship of grease wool 
to the grade of “tops” (wool after combing 
and carding). It also urged improvement in 
statistics for sheep and wool, including re- 
porting sales on a clean wool basis, the 
separation of carpet and apparel wool in 
reporting, and more frequent statistics on 
numbers of sheep on farms and ranches. 


The committee also strongly recommend- 
ed an educational program directed toward 
better preparation of fleeces at the ranch or 
farm, with emphasis on elimination of black 
fibers, tags, and extraneous dirt. The com- 


mittee emphasized that competition from 
foreign wools means domestic producers 
must have a product that is acceptable to 
manufacturers. 


Committee members attending the meet- 
ing were L. T. Dwyer, McLoughlin Manu- 
facturing Company, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Carl J. Nadasdy, Co-Operative Wool Grow- 
ers, Minneapolis, Minnesota; J. H. Nichols 
Jr., Nichols & Company, Inc., Boston, 
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Massachusetts; Robert W. Reid, Hillsboro, 
New Mexico; Werner von Bergen, Forst- 
mann Woolen Company, Passaic, New Jer- 
sey; J. B. Wilson, Wyoming Wool Growers 
Association, McKinley, Wyoming; and 
James F. Wilson, University of California, 
Davis, California. Henry W. Marston of the 
Agricultural Research Service is executive 
secretary of the committee. 
—U.S.D.A. 





LOADING & UNLOADING 
CHARGES INCREASED 


The railroads throughout the 
western district generally are pub- 
lishing increases in loading and 
unloading charges on livestock to 
become effective December 1, 
1953, as follows: 


On single deck cars, from 83 
cents to $1.04. 


On double decks, from $1.66 to 
$2.06. 











The Effect of Light on... 


Wool Yields 


ORK conducted at Lincoln College, 

New Zealand, has yielded some inter- 
esting results on the effect of light on the 
breeding performance and wool and milk 
production of sheep. It has been known 
for some years that the breeding times of 
mammals are influenced by the different 
balance of light and darkness over the sea- 
sons. At Lincoln College it has been shown 
that it is the contrast between quantities 
of light and darkness rather than the bal- 
ance of light and dark which determines 
breeding seasons. The effect is produced 
through the action of those contrasts on 
the pituitary gland, in a manner not yet 
fully understood. Throughout this work it 
has been noted that the pituitary gland, 
when stimulated by artifically produced 
light-dark contrasts, has also a profound in- 
fluence on the amount of wool sheep pro- 
duce. 

Experimental sheep at Lincoln, ordinary 
good-style Corriedale ewes, produced up to 
30 percent more wool when given extra 
stimulation. The difference in production 
was most marked during the winter when 
wool growth normally reaches it lowest 
point. Up till now it was generally believed 
that temperature was the factor determin- 
ing wool growth. Since, however, the Lin- 
coln sheep responded to light when tem- 
peratures were controlled, it appears that 
this is the determining factor. 

The pituitary gland produces a number 
of hormones which regulate the body func- 
tions of mammals and the work at Lincoln 
is at present directed towards finding which 
of the pituitary hormones is responsible for 
the spectacular rise in wool growth. Some 
of these substances are relatively cheap, 
and if the wool growth hormone or hor- 
mones are among these, it may be com- 
mercially justifiable to inject them into 
sheep to induce extra wool growth. This 
however, is still a remote possibility. 

—World Wool Digest 


EXtra-Seasonal Breeding 


IRCULAR Number 933 of the U. S. De- 

partment of Agriculture has recently 
been released on the subject of inducing 
extra-seasonal breeding in goats and sheep 
by controlled lighting. The experimenters, 
Orson N. Eaton and Victor L. Simmons, 
reached the following conclusions: 


Both species responded to the treatment, 
and 59.4 percent of the goats and 85.7 
percent of the Karakuls subjected to con- 
trolled lighting bred during the months of 
April, May and June. In the control group, 
the percentages breeding during these 
months were 16.4 and 44.7 for goats and 
sheep respectively. 

The Karakul sheep has a wider range 
of breeding season during the year than 
goats. 


The average interval between estrous pe- 
riods for the goat was 21 days. There was 
no appreciable difference in the length of 
the interval between does coming into 
estrus at the normal time of year and those 
experiencing induced estrus in the spring. 

The average duration of estrus was 37.7 
hours. There was an indication that estrus 
occurring in the fall may last a few hours 
longer than that occurring in the spring. 
Length of gestation, however, was no dif- 
ferent in spring-bred and in fall-bred does. 


Birth weight of goats and lambs born 
in the fall was less than that of these born 
in the spring. 

Mortality at birth and for one month 
thereafter was greater among fall-born kids 
than among those born in spring. 


It can be concluded definitely that ma- 
nipulation of the dark-light ratio will cause 
sheep and goats to change their normal 
breeding season. 


For copy of Circular No. 938, send 5 
cents to Superintendent of Documents, U. 


S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 











ECRETARY of Agriculture Benson in- 


vited representatives of the wool indus- 
try to sit as a wool legislative advisory com- 
mittee on November 19 and 20 in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The agenda for the first day included an 
over-all discussion of the wool problem. 
Some of the questions asked at the meet- 
ing, with their answers, are given below: 


1. Do we need a sound domestic sheep 
industry? 


The Congress of the United States has, 
by law, declared wool production essential 
both to the domestic economy and to the 
national welfare for defense purposes. 

The Department of Agriculture has de- 
clared the domestic wool industry essential 
to both the national welfare and the se- 
curity of the United States in the event of 
war. Wool is classed important to our every- 
day living and is a strategic item in our 
national defense. Not only has the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture published such infor- 
mation in their Yearbook, quoting the War 
Munitions Board, but at Ways and Means 
Committee hearings before the Congress 
this year. Congressman Thomas E. Martin 
of Iowa made the statement that of all the 
major strategic commodities, wool was the 
most important and that he was unable to 
understand short-sighted policy of Govern- 
ment which had not long before this taken 
the necessary steps to insure a sufficient 
wool production in the United States to 
meet the emergency conditions in the event 
of war. That statement, it was asserted, was 
also the sentiment of the domestic wool 
industry. 

The present level of production is equiv- 
alent to only about one-half the rate of 
production that was required for military 
use alone during World War II. The for- 
eign wool upon which we must rely to sup- 
plement our domestic production requires 
shipping over sea lanes from 5,000 to 8,000 
miles. Dependence upon imports over such 
extended supply lines in time of national 
emergency, with the hazards of submarines, 
surface attacks and present world air power, 
is considered by the Defense Department 
and the Congress as neither wise nor sound 
planning. 

This, it was pointed out, does not take 
into consideration the effect upon the vast 
areas of the West where the natural re- 
source can only be harvested by sheep, 
and the dependence of local and State gov- 
ernments upon tax revenues from the in- 
come of this area is paramount as testified 
to by Governor Aronson of Montana before 
the Senate Agricultural Committee this 
year, but only the essential and strategic 
military necessity for the production of wool 
in sufficient quantity to meet the emergency 
needs of this Nation in the event of war. 

2. Do we need any type of incentive 
program to maintain a sound and healthy 


industry? Why? 


Wool Problems Discussed 


The fact that the number of sheep shorn 
in the United States has declined approxi- 
mately, in one decade, from 48,000,000 
head to 28,000,000 head was cited as prob- 
ably the best answer to the above question. 
In 1943 the domestic sheep industry pro- 
duced 379,000,000spounds of grease wool. 
This year that production was 229,000,000 
pounds. In 1939, prior to World War II, 
our domestic production furnished 80 per- 
cent of our total wool requirements. Today, 
after price controls, inadequate tariffs, eva- 
sion of tariffs established by Congress 
through administrative action under the 
Geneva Agreement on Trade and Tariffs, 
the domestic sheep industry furnishes only 
between one-fourth and one-third of our 
domestic apparel requirements. 

It seems self-evident, it was stated, that 
not only is an incentive required to build 
and maintain a sound and healthy sheep 
industry in the United States, but that the 
activities of previous Administrations have 
created such a loss-factor in the sheep in- 
dustry that if the honest intention is to 
reach a solution of the problem, there can 
be no argument over the need for an in- 
centive to produce wool. 

The domestic producers, it was asserted, 
want at least the chance of a profit incen- 
tive; also that they could no longer con- 
tinue to produce wool in any quantity need- 
ed by this Nation to meet strategic military 
requirements, to preserve a basic and his- 
torical agricultural industry, to harvest for 
the national income the available resources 
of the private and public lands of the West, 
or maintain the economy of the areas de- 
pending on sheep raising without at least 
the assurance that they will receive the 
cost of production in return for their in- 
vestment and labor, rather than seeing it 
traded off through negotiations with na- 
tions exporting cheap labor produced for- 
eign wool. 


3. Do we need a legislative goal as to the 
size of our domestic sheep industry? If so, 
at what level? 


This question was deemed academic. The 
United States Congress, recognizing the 
strategic and essential need for wool, it was 
stated, has already established a goal of 
360,000,000 grease pounds of shorn wool 
annually. They have established this goal 
as the only legislative goal set by the Con- 
gress for strategic agricultural commodi- 
ties as production declined. They went 
further in the Congress and instructed the 
Secretary of Agriculture to use the maxi- 
mum supports and facilities at his com- 
mand until that goal was reached. 

Military needs alone as reported by the 
Congress, require increased production to 


this point. Therefore, it was asserted, it 
was not a question of the need for a legis- 
lative goal, but how to meet the legislative 


goal already established. 


4, What level of incentive would be re- 
quired? 


To maintain present production or in any 
way increase production, it was stated, the 
domestic sheepman must be assured that he 
will receive the actual cost of production in 
the United States and not be forced to ac- 
cept an income from either a Government 
loan program or the market place inade- 
quate to meet the cash outlay it costs to 
raise the wool. Imports of cheaply produced 
wool, by American standards, have put the 
domestic industry in its present position 
where regardless of investment in land and 
equipment the industry cannot even repay 
the money it has borrowed for operations, 
This, it was pointed out, was adequately 
testified to in hearings before the Senate 
Agricultural Committee this year by a wit- 
ness for the private and cooperative loan 
agencies of the intermountain region of 
the West, showing losses as high as $4.16 
per head in Utah, with every State in that 
region showing a loss except Idaho. 

The need for a domestic grower to de- 
pend on the Federal Government for insur- 
ing the receipt of cost of production was 
due, it was stated, to world conditions and 
actions by previous Administrations which 
have prevented the domestic producer from 
receiving in return for his commodity, his 
cost of production. 

The group was reminded that tariffs 
under which the domestic producer was 
protected on his cost of production were 
designed primarily to protect the working 
man and the price of labor in the United 
States in order to maintain the American 
standard of living. 

Various points of view were given on 
the following suggested methods of provid- 
ing increased prices in income incentive to 
growers: 


1. Tariffs on wool and wool manufac- 
tures at higher, but fixed levels to 
raise domestic market prices of wool. 


2. Flexible tariffs designed to maintain 
the duty-paid price of imported wool 
at specified parity levels. 
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3. Import quotas limiting the quantity 
of imports to specified levels. 


4, International agreements as to level 
of imports. 


5. Loan and purchase programs such as 
our current program. 


6. Direct payments to growers. 


If direct payments were used should they 
be financed with revenues derived from 
wool duties, a processing tax similar to that 
in the sugar program, or how? 


The need for more research was also con- 
sidered and means of obtaining funds to 
handle an expanded program were dis- 
cussed. 


The Committee made specific recom- 
mendations to the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture which, it is expected, will be used 
in formulating the Secretary’s legislative 
program on agriculture to be presented to 
Congress early in the next session. 

Members of the industry in attendance 
at the two-day meeting are shown below: 

John Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho; 
Fred T. Earwood, Sonora: Wool and Mohair 
CGo., Sonora, Texas; O. T. Evans, Wool 
Growers Warehouse and Marketing Co., 
Casper, Wyoming; James A. Hooper, Utah 
Wool Marketing Association, Inc., Salt Lake 
City, Utah; S. C. Lukens, Edgehill-Lukens, 
Inc., Boston, Massachusetts; Carl J. Nadas- 
dy, Co-Operative Wool Growers, Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota; Louis A. Rozzoni, Live- 
stock Department, California Farm Bureau 
Federation, Berkeley, California; Lawrence 
Ashworth, American Woolen Company, 
Lawrence, Massachusetts; Chandler Church, 
Elko, Nevada; J. Frank Dings, National 
Wool Marketing Corporation, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts; L. A. Kauffman, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio; L. M. Pexton, 
American Stockyards Assn., Denver, Colo- 
rado; J. M. Jones, National Wool Growers 
Association, Salt Lake City, Utah; Garland 
Russel, Swift and Company, Chicago, IIli- 
nois; Everett Schwartz, Winslow and Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts; G. N. Winder, 


Craig, Colorado; J. Byron Wilson, Wyo- 
ming Wool Growers Association, McKinley, 
Wyoming. 

Officials from the U. S. Department of 


Agriculture were in attendance. 
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CONGRATULATIONS 
John H. Breckenridge and R. P. Gladhart con- 
gratulate T. C. Bacon. 


|. C Bacon Honored 
At Idaho Meet 


T Bacon, a former president of the 
e Ue Idaho Wool Growers Association 
and a vice president of the NWGA for 
seven years, is being honored by having 
his picture hang in the Hickman Hall of 
Fame at the University of Idaho. 

This announcement was made at the an- 
nual banquet of the Idaho Association held 
in conjunction with the State convention. 
The presentation of the photograph was 
made by R. P. Gladhart, manager of the 
Spokane Union Stock Yards and president 
of the Hickman Club. Tribute and due 
recognition are given outstanding individ- 
uals of the livestock industry through this 
picture-hanging honor. wees H. Brecken- 
ridge cited the very substantial contribu- 
tions made by Mr. Bacon to the livestock 
industry that make him a worthy represent- 
ative in the Hickman Hall of Fame. Selec- 
tions for this honor are made by the Hick- 
man Club, named after Professor C. W. 
Hickman of the University of Idaho. 

Mr. Bacon was born in Boise, Idaho, 69 
years ago. After graduating from college 
he entered the sheep business, following his 
father’s footsteps. From that time on, T. 
C. Bacon has been very active in sheep- 
men’s affairs and welfare. He was among 
the group who helped install a full-time 
secretary to work for the Idaho association 
in 1923. 

He has been a most ardent worker, both 
for the Idaho and the National Association. 
He has also been very active in civic affairs. 
For the past 20 years, Mr. Bacon has been 
chairman of the Statewide Idaho Livestock 
Production Association, which is a grower 
owned and financed loan company. 


Wool Program Schedule 


SHORN WOOL LOAN PROGRAM 
February 28, 1954 


The handler must make written request 
in form approved by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for appraisal of wool not later 
than February 28, 1954. Requests for new 
appraisals also must be made by the han- 
dler not later than February 28, 1954, 


March 31, 1954 


Application for non-recourse loans may 
be made any time after wool has been ap- 
praised or reappraised but not later than 
March 31, 1954. 


April 30, 1954 


The note covering any non-recourse loan 
made under the program is payable on 
April 30, 1954 or earlier upon demand by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, to- 
gether with interest at the rate of four per- 
cent per annum. 


PULLED WOOL PURCHASE PROGRAM 


The wool must have been removed, 
after slaughter from the skins of sheep 
or lambs raised in the United States or 


its territories during the calendar year 
1953. 


February 28, 1954 


Request for appraisal must be made by 
the handler not later than February 28, 
1954 and request for new appraisal must 
also be made not later than February 28, 
1954. 


April 1 to April 30, 1954 


The handler may notify the Commodity 
Credit Corporation during the period from 
April 1, 1954 through April 30, 1954, after 
appraisal or reappraisal, the election to sell 
the wool to the CCC by executing and de- 
livering proper forms to the P. & M. A. 
Commodity office. 


USDA Purchases Beef 


URING the week ended November 21, 

the USDA bought a total of 21,252,745 
pounds of canned beef hamburger, and 
frozen carcass beef, bringing the over-all 
total to 233,238,811 pounds since the beef- 
purchase program began last March. This 
is the equivalent of about 806 thousand 
head of cattle. The frozen carcass beef pur- 
chased last week—4,892,000 pounds of it— 
is for export to Greece under the Foreign 
Operations Administration Program. The 
canned beef and hamburger is for distribu- 
tion to schools and other eligible outlets. 
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Reports From State Conventions 


38th Annual 
Texas Gathering 


OOL discussions held the spotlight at 

the 38th annual convention of the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association 
in San Antonio, November 2-4, and dele- 
gates reiterated their long-time stand re- 
garding the tariff. Attendance was rather 
light due to large areas of the sheep coun- 
try still affected by the drought. 

A panel composed of Ray W. Willough- 
by, president, National Wool Growers As- 
sociation; P. E. Neale, New Mexico A & M 
College; Nathan J. Allen, Jr., Texas Tech- 
nological College; Stanley P. Davis, Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station and C. M. 
Christman, Bollman Industries, discussed 
all phases of wool improvement. Willough- 
by’s talk covered national legislative work 
important to the industry. Fred T. Ear- 
wood was chairman of this panel that an- 


swered many questions from the floor relat- 


ing to improvement in the Texas wool clip 
—a goal that the association is strongly 
backing. 

The convention approved plans for lamb 
promotion and voted to ask livestock com- 
mission companies to make a 2-cent-per- 
head deduction from sale of all sheep and 
lambs to finance Texas’ part of the pro- 
gram cost. 

Resolutions in addition to those on wool 
tariff and lamb promotion digested below, 
commended the Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station for its research on a vaccine 
for prevention of blue tongue; recommend- 


ed appointment of a committee to study 
the State feed control law with a view to- 
ward its improvement; asked for the elimi- 
nation of 3 percent excise tax on transpor- 
tation and urged the next legislature to 
amend the present law to provide for a 
maximum length of 65 feet for truck and 
trailer combinations. 

Walter L. Pfluger, Eden, was elected to 
the office of president, succeeding Penrose 
B. Metcalfe. R. W. Hodge, Del Rio, and 
J. B. McCord, Coleman, were elected first 
and second vice presidents. 

Austin was selected as the meeting place 
for the 1954 convention. 


Lamb and wool resolutions: 


Recommended two-cents-per-head deduc- 
tion, on a voluntary basis, be made from the 
sale of all sheep and lambs sold on central 
markets for the purpose of promoting dressed 
lamb and mutton. 

Reiterated stand in favor of ample tariff pro- 
tection for agriculture and industry and more 
particularly for sheep, goats, wool and mohair, 
and the products manufactured therefrom; 
also reaffirmed position against Trade Agree- 
ments Act and urged Congress to recapture 
unto itself the right to set tariff rates by repeal 
of this act or refusal of its extension. Urged 
abolition of most-favored-nation clause in this 
act, should repeal fail. 

Asked Congress to amend the tariff law to 
compel compliance with countervailing duty 
provision, and also the provision for imposing 
duties on commodities threatened by foreign 
competition when there is a price support pro- 
gram under these commodities. 

Commended the Allied Wool Industry Com- 
mittee and pledged to it its full support. Urged 
all segments of wool industry to do likewise. 

Suggested that each individual member of 
the wool industry take it upon himself to de- 
fend the policy of tariff protection. 





New officers of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association are shown examining a piece 
of felt that has many black spots in it left by branding paint which the scouring process failed 


to remove. The cloth was ruined. 


The men shown are left to right: W. L. Pfluger, Eden, 
president; R. W. Hodge, Del Rio, first vice president; 


. B. McCord, Coleman, second vice 


president; and Ernest Williams, San Angelo, executive secretary. 
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50th Anniversary of 
Wyoming Group 


HE 50th anniverary convention of the 

Wyoming Wool Growers Association was 
held in Green River from November 4 to 
6. Members hailed the convention as one 
of the best they’ve had. 

Harold Josendal of Casper was reelected 
president of the association. Vice presidents 
are Herman Werner of Ross; Leonard W. 
Hay, Rock Springs; Percy M. Cooper, Cas- 
per, and Norman Stratton of Rawlins. J. 
B. Wilson of McKinley, secretary-treasurer 
for the past 33 years, was reelected. 

Panel discussions were a feature of the 
convention. On the public lands and forest 
panel, Edward Woozley, director of the 
Bureau of Land Management, discussed the 
problem of fencing BLM lands. BLM offi- 
cials are opposed to sheep-tight fencing of 
these lands reportedly because such fences 
would keep wildlife from running freely. 
The problem is presently under study by 
BLM officials. 


William E. Taylor moderated the public 
lands panel. Guest panelists were: Fred 
Kennedy, assistant Regional Forester, U. S. 
Forest Service; William “Scotty” Jack, ex- 
ecutive vice president, Rocky Mountain Oil 
and Gas Association; John Noh, president, 
Idaho Wool Growers Association; T. S. 
Taliaferro III, member Wyoming State 
Game and Fish Commission. 


Officials of the Rocky Mountain Gas and 
Oil Association said that the oil industry 
wouldn’t endorse legislation that proposes 
a one percent royalty on mineral reserves 
found on Wyoming lands. Vice President 
Jack voiced opposition to the awarding of 
a mineral royalty to surface owners of lands 
on which mineral rights have been re- 
served because of legal complications, but 
promised to take care of individual damage 
cases. 

Wyoming Senator Frank A. Barrett re- 
ported to the convention delegates on 
Washington affairs. He discussed a bill for 
a long-term wool program which he will 
introduce in the next session of Congress. 

E. E. Marsh, assistant secretary of the 
NWGA, explained various facets of the 
wool program as part of the discussion on 
the wool panel. The panel was moderated 
by Vice President P. M. Cooper. Guest 
members of the wool panel included: Ed- 
win Wilkinson, executive vice president, 
National Association of Wool Manufactur- 
ers; J. F. Dings, acting general manager, 
National Wool Marketing Association; and 
John H. Breckenridge, vice 
NWGA. 


Brett Gray, secretary of the Colorado 


president 


The National Wool Grower 
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Wool Growers Association, explained the 
proposed national lamb program as part of 
the Lamb and Lamb Promotion panel. 
Guest lamb panelists included: Curtis 
Rochelle, chairman; G. N. Winder, chair- 
man, National Live Stock and Meat Board; 
V. E. Hellbush, Safeway Stores; Robert 
Norrish, Armour and Co.; Aled P. Davies, 
American Meat Institute; Mike Hayes, Den- 
ver Commission man; and Raymond John- 
son, president, North Platte Valley Lamb 
Feeders Association. 

Howard J. Martley, United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service, explained the policy 
of having only one lethal station for preda- 
tory animals for each township. There has 
been a good deal of controversy over this 
policy. D. D. Green, chief of predator con- 
trol for the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
said that the approved policy of the serv- 
ice concerning single lethal stations is more 
flexible than it sounds to ranchers. “This 
program,” he said, “has worked out very 
satisfactorily. We think that we have an 
adequate program, but if we can be con- 
vinced that a policy change is needed, we 
will liberalize it.” 

Other featured guests and speakers at 
the convention included: Honorable Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison, Wyoming Congress- 
man, who gave the group greetings; Hilton 
M. Briggs, Dean of Wyoming College of 
Agriculture, who moderated the panel dis- 
cussion on “The Livestock Industry and 
Your University;” Dr. Dale Bohomont who 
told about control of range weeds and sage; 
Dr. Paul Stratton who discussed breeding 
sheep for the range. William H. Embree, 
Jr., associate counsel, Joint Livestock Tax 
Committee, spoke on “Your Federal Taxes.” 

The following principal resolutions writ- 
ten in condensed form were adopted: 


Stated belief in a sound economy to preserve 
present Government and requested that Con- 
gress exert its greatest effort to get the most 
out of the tax dollar. 

Recommended adequate legislation to pre- 
serve and protect the existence of the threaten- 
ed wool growing industry. 

Expressed concern in the continental rise 
of local, state and national taxes—stating that 
income, inheritance and gift taxes are becom- 
ing confiscatory and declaring that methods 
should be devised to spread the gains of good 
years to those of lean or unprofitable ones on 
a long-term basis, particularly -in hazardous 
industries. 

Supported lamb promotion program by 
giving $2895 to the NWGA to be used in this 
program, the money to be returned if half of 
the _— goal isn’t reached by November 
1, 1954. 

Endorsed action of State Livestock and Sani- 
tary Board in regard to scabies control. Com- 
mended the action of the University of Cali- 
fornia for their work on blue tongue and other 
contagious diseases. 

Reaffirmed the association’s stand to include 
the term “virgin wool” in the Wool Labeling 
Act. 

Requested continued efforts to stamp out 
foot-and-mouth disease. 

Urged concerted, preventive research on 
poisonous and noxious weeds. 

Endorsed and urged passage of the Hope- 
Aiken Bill for better grazing. 

Urged forest permittees to avai} themselves 
of the provisions of the Granger Act in using 
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their Forest Advisory Boards, 

Requested the State Game and Fish Com- 
mission, Forest Service and Bureau of Land 
Management to establish and publicly an- 
nounce and maintain a definite number of 
game animals for specific range areas on a 
sound management basis. 

Urged that, in lieu of surface damages, an 
euitable mineral royalty be awarded surface 
owners of land. Recommended further that the 
surface owner be given the first opportunity 
to lease the mineral rights. 

Urged that the Livestock Reservoir and 
Spreader Dam clause be retained in all present 
or future interstate water compacts. 

Urged inclusion of severe drought areas of 
Wyoming in the Federal drought aid program. 


Recommended that legal authority iven 
to Wyoming Loan Agencies to permit long- 
term loan financing. 

Expressed thanks to all who helped in put- 


ting over successful convention. 











Judge Frank Noriega, Bakersfield, left, is the 

new president of the California iation. 

Donald R. Richardson, Stewarts Point, is the 

new vice president. W. P. Wing, not shown, 
was reelected secretary. 


93rd Annual Meet 
For Californians 


VER 400 California sheepmen gathered 

in San Francisco on Wednesday and 
Thursday, November 4 and 5, to call for 
stronger Federal aid and protection by tariff 
or subsidy to alleviate the depressed profit 
conditions present in today’s wool growing 
industry. 

Many methods of accomplishing these 
objects were discussed by the convention 
delegates. Chief among these was the use 
of 70 percent of the current specific duties 
collected on wool to make indemnity pay- 
ments to growers and provide a research 
fund. Another possibility reviewed was the 
restoration of the 1930 tariff duty of 34 
cents per clean pound. 

Judge Frank Noriega of Bakersfield, and 
Donald Richardson, Stewarts Point, were 
chosen to head the activities of the Cali- 
fornia Wool Growers Association for the 
coming year. Judge Noriega succeeds Ray- 
mond Anchordoguy as president and Vice 
President Richardson succeeds John Irola. 
W. P. Wing was reelected secretary-treas- 
urer of the association. 

A panel discussion, held the last day of 
the convention, heard Mac Falkiner, a 
breeder from Sydney, Australia, tell the 
group that the American grower should 


concentrate more on developing better wool 
fibers through breeding and on cutting costs 
of production. He said these two methods 
would automatically gain growers a better 
profit without having to impose tariffs or 
call in Federal aid. He said the imposition 
of a higher tariff would not discourage the 
importation of foreign wools. 

Growers were warned that synthetic 
manufacturers have been “more than will- 
ing” to teach mill craftsmen how to handle 
fibers and have also cooperated in lending 
technical advice on machinery installation 
and use. This was the warning given by 
Dr. Giles E. Hopkins of The Wool Bureau. . 
He warned growers that they no longer en- 
joy a “captive market.” 

Clarence M. Bishop, president. of the 
Pendleton Woolen Mills, also warned the 
growers of the need to promote wool, lest 
it become “just another fiber.” 

Harry Reed, director, Livestock Branch, 
Production and Marketing Administration, 
USDA, told growers that a ray of hope 
looms in the future for the sheep-raising 
industry. “The thing that intrigues me in 
your industry,” he said, “is the possibility 
and opportunity that exists for you — 
to take advantage of a tremendous market 
that exists in this country. We have a vast 
untapped demand for high-quality products 
of the sheep industry.” 

He recommended that the industry tap 
this market by various means, including 
advertising, improving the quality of the 
product, better organized distribution sys- 
tems, and many other methods. 

Other featured speakers at the two-day 
meet were: Dr. George H. Hart, dean of 
the school of veterinary medicine, Univer- 
sity of California at Davis; A. R. Ring, Jr., 
National Live Stock and Meat Board; and 
James Mussatti, general manager of the 
California State Chamber of Commerce. 

Other guest members of the wool panel 
included: Moderator Stuart Richardson 
Ward, executive-secretary, Commonwealth 
Club of California; J. M. Jones, executive- 
secretary, NWGA; Robert Franklin, secre- 
tary, Allied Wool Industry Committee; and 
Col. E. N. Wentworth, director, Armour’s 
Livestock Bureau. 


Resolutions adopted include: 
LAMB 

Urged approval of the National Association’s 
$25,000 lamb promotion fund proposal by as- 
sessment according to the number of lambs 
raised in each respective State; approval con- 
tingent upon their ability to raise : 

Endorsed recommendation that. collections 
for the general meat fund of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board be doubled; requested 
collection agencies to make this deduction on 
all sheep and lambs purchased. 

Asked the USDA to be prepared to make 
purchase of lambs with Section 32 funds in 
case of a precipitous decline as was experi- 
enced this past summer during August and 
September; also that provision be made for 
purchase of lamb and/or mutton under For- 
eign Operations Administration requisitions. 

Commended Congressman Hubert B. Scud- 
der for efforts in getting the USDA to include 
mutton in meat purchases for Greece; asked 
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the USDA for prompt action in the purchase 
of mutton, ot to consider that California 
ewes are marketed in the spring, when they 
are buying meat to send to Greece. 


WOOL 


Urged the revision of the wool parity price 
at the cost of production level. 

Urged tariff protection for the wool industry 
at the cost of production parity level. 

Voiced unalterable opposition to reduction 
of the present tariffs on wool. 

Resolved that a committee be appointed to 
promulgate a marketing agreement for wool. 

Recommended that the proposed committee 
in considering a marketing agreement, stud 
the need for promoting and advertising bo 
wool and lamb in the same agreement; thereby 
eliminating duplicate expense. 

(It was the idea of the committee that the 
funds for wool promotion would be kept en- 
tirely separate from those for lamb promotion, 
and that a producer, if he wished, could de- 
cline one and accept the other. The committee 
also declared that the California Wool Growers 
Association must be maintained under any mar- 
keting agreement and that the paying of pro- 
motion funds would not relieve the growers 
from association dues.) 


ANIMAL HEALTH 


Requested that the international fence (be- 
tween the U. S. and Mexico) now be placed 
in good condition and extended. 

Expressed appreciation to Dr. B. T. Simms, 
chief of the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, 
for bringing Dr. R. A. Alexander of South 
Africa to the U. S. to help diagnose and de- 
velop control of blue tongue in the U. S. 

anked the California Legislature for the 
passage of the bill to order slaughter of ex- 
sed or affected animals in the case of dread 
iseases and to provide for complete indem- 
nification to growers. 

Urgently requested that the University of 
Californa provide in its budget for the em- 
ployment of a full-time sheep disease research 
specialist. 

Again urged the enactment of legislation re- 
quiring the cooking of garbage fed to hogs to 
eradicate Vesicular Exanthema. 

GRAZING 


Supported the principles embodied in Senate 


we. Gs ie 
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Members of the wool wieal at the California convention watch Sec 


Bill 2548 by Hon. George D. Aiken, and H. 
R. 6787 by Hon. Clifford R. Hope. 

Asked that livestock interests in each county 
work with the BLM’s Board of Supervisors for 
the expenditure of accumulated funds for range 
improvement as specified in Assembly Bill 


Commended the Fish and Game Commission 
for their sound management of deer herds. 

Endors and commended the California 
Chamber of Commerce Board of Directors’ 
action in adopting a sound livestock grazing 
resolution. 


PREDATORY ANIMALS 


Approved legislative action which would re- 
sult in making the California Dog Law more 
effective. 

Commended the California State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the matter of supply- 
ing funds for Predatory Animal Control activi- 
ties in cooperation with the Fish and Wildlife 
Service and county trappers. 

Urged State Association to assist in having 
a California livestock producer appointed to 
the California State Fish and Game Commis- 
sion as a permanent member. 

Suggested that a State committee be set up 
to prom the entire deer situation in the State 
and to make recommendations for the estab- 
lishment of a statewide program. 

Commended the California Fish and Game 
Commission for their work this year in con- 
nection with the relief of the duck depredation 
problem, 


TRANSPORTATION 


- Thanked those who helped secure lower ex- 
sag rates for fresh meats; pointed out need 
or further reductions in order to move lamb 
to the East Coast. Asked that necessary funds 
be provided to permit Traffic Manager to fol- 
low up on this reduced express meat rate 
project. 

Opposed all applications that would lower 
the westbound rates on fresh meat, packing 
house products, and meat products without a 
commensurate reduction on westbound live- 
stock rates. 

. Opposed granting of further permits to 
trucklines for hauling fresh meat, packing 
house products and meat products from the 
Midwest and West to the Pacific Coast and 
valley points. 

Commended Secretary of Agriculture Benson. 








tary 





W. P. Wing display 


an 80-year-old all-wool blanket. From left to right they are: Dr. Giles Hopkins, technical 

director, The Wool Bureau; Clarence M. Bishop, president, Pendleton Woolen Mills, Portland; 

Olin Timm, range sheepman, Dixon; John Irola, Fresno; and Stuart R. Ward, executive 
secretary, Commonwealth Club of California. 
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South Dakota Holds 
16th Annual Meet 


friendly crowd of western South Dakota 

sheep growers gathered in Belle 
Fourche, November 6 and 7, for the asso- 
ciation’s 16th annual conclave. Under the 
able direction of Secretary Harry Devereaux 
and out-going president, Warren Johnson, 
a well-rounded and interesting program was 
arranged, culminating with a festive and 
appetizing banquet and State “Make It 
Yourself—With Wool” finals. 

The convention was honored with ad- 
dresses by two members of South Dakota’s 
Congressional delegation, Senator Francis 
Case and Congressman E. Y. Berry. Other 
speakers on the two-day program included 
James Oliver, a wool grower from Albion, 
Montana; Robert J. Norrish, associate di- 
rector, Armour’s Livestock Bureau, Chica- 
go; Dr. Clair E. Terrill, acting director, U. 
S. Sheep Experiment Station, Dubois, Ida- 
ho; Tom Chase, Swift and Company, Chi- 
cago; Robert E. Buell, U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, Mitchell, South Dakota; Ed- 
win E. Marsh, assistant secretary, National 
Wool Growers Association and Professor 
Frank Stout, University of South Dakota. 
A question and discussion period 
followed each speaker's 
address, which added to 
the interest and effec- 
tiveness of the conven- 
tion proceedings. A new 
motion picture in color, 
“The Seven Wonders of 
Wool,” prepared by The 
Wool Bureau, Inc., add- 
ed to the enjoyment of 
the convention and 
evoked favorable com- 
ments from the growers 
present. 

New president of the 
Western South Dakota 
Sheep Growers Associa- 
tion, elected at the con- 





Edward Waara 
vention’s final session, is New 
Edward Waara, Buffalo. President 


Henry Wahlfeldt, Newell, is the new vice 
president and Harry Devereaux, Rapid 
City, will again serve the oganization as 
secretary-treasurer. 

Resolutions adopted include: 


Urged inspection and quarantine agencies of 
State to insure that all stock brought into the 
State is clear and free of all infectious diseases 
and parasites. Requested enactment of further 
quarantine laws to strengthen State inspection. 

Commended the State Department of Game, 
Fish and Parks for effective, cooperative pred- 
atory animal control program. 

Expressed thanks to South Dakota’s Senators 
and Congressmen for their untiring efforts in 
behalf of the wool and sheep industry. 

Expressed thanks to Women’s Auxiliary for 

eir promotion work. 

Mentioned appreciation for the excellent 
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work of the American Wool Council and The 
Wool Bureau, and urged that they continue 
their efforts. 

Petitioned Secretary of Agriculture, U. S. 
Senate and Congress to do everything in their 
power to prohibit unfair competition from for- 
eign producers of lamb and wool, having in 
mind the enforcement of countervailing duties 
and the application of fair tariffs to prohibit 
shipping of these items into U. S. at prices 
below U. S. costs of production. 

Approved the proposed wool program 
whereby a portion of the duties collected on 
imported wool be used to stabilize the selling 
price of domestic wool at 100 percent of a 
modernized parity, and urged its passage by 
the U. S. Congress. 


60th Washington Meet 
Staged in Yakima 


HILIP B. Kern, Ellensburg, Washington, 

was elected president of the Washing- 
ton Wool Growers Association at their 60th 
annual convention held in Yakima, Novem- 
ber 9 and 10. 

Corwin H. King and George K. Hislop, 
both of Yakima, were elected first and sec- 
ond vice presidents of the association re- 
spectively. A. E. Lawson was reelected 
secretary-treasurer. 

A panel discussion headed by Dr. M. 
E. Ensminger, chairman, Department Ani- 
mal Husbandry, Washington State College, 
discussed greater efficiency in lamb and 
wool production with special emphasis on 
research and new developments. “Animal 
Research; The Helping Hand,” was Dr. En- 
sminger’s main theme of discussion. 

Other speakers on this panel included: 
Charles Kyd, extension livestock specialist, 
Washington State College; Donald Olde- 
meyer, agronomist, Irrigation Experiment 
Station, Prosser; Dr. Frank K. Braken, D. 
V. M., College of Veterinary Medicine, 
Washington State College; Dr. Owen 
Brough, agricultural economist, Department 
of Agricultural Economics, Washington 


State College; and James M. Coon, gen- 


King, Yakima, 
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Newly elected officers of the Washington Wool Growers Association are 
from left to right: Philip B. Kern, Ellensburg, president; Corwin H. 
first vice president; and George K. Hislop, Yakima, 
second vice president. A. E. Lawson, reelected secretary, is not pictured. 


eral manager, Western Wool Storage Com- 
pany, Portland. 

A lamb marketing panel was also held 
at the Washington meet. Members of this 
panel included: John H. Klas, secretary, 
Washington Chain Stores Association; Har- 
old Cohn, lamb feeder of Heppner; Billy 
Coon, manager, Armour and Co., Spokane; 
Robert J. Norrish, Armour and Co., Chi- 
cago; James Seabeck, manager, Carstens 
Packing Co., Tacoma;.and J. M. Jones, 
secretary, NWGA. 

Wool marketing problems were handled 
in panel form by Harold Russell, Jim Coon, 
and Jack Gibson, wool dealers of Portland; 
Melvin Fell of the Pendleton Woolen Mills, 
and National Association Secretary J. M. 
Jones. 

“Some Factors Influencing the Outlook 
for Wool Growers,” was the subject of a 
talk given by Arthur W. Peterson, Wash- 
ington State College. “Livestock Financing” 
was discussed by Paul F. Matson, presi- 
dent, Federal Intermediate Credit Bank, 
Spokane; and “Work to Be Done” was the 
title of a speech given by W. H. Steiwer, 
Fossil, past president of the National Asso- 
ciation. 

A banquet, entertainment and a dance 
concluded activities of the convention. 


Adopted resolutions include: 

Resolved that a permanent Lamb Market- 
ing Committee be appointed, to be headed by 
the Secretary of the State Association, to co- 
ordinate special lamb advertising and promo- 
tional a 

Urged that growers, packers, wholesalers 
and retailers put out and advertise only choice 
and good grades of mutton in order to make 
it more popular. 

Urged that cuts be stamped with classifica- 
tions “Lamb,” “Yearling,” or “Mutton” to indi- 
ease age in addition to stamping now to show 
quality. 

Expressed opposition to the importation of 
foreign lamb pin asked NWGA to support this 
action. 

Recommended the voluntary assessment of 
2 cents per lamb for a national lamb promo- 
tional program, to be administered by the 





Executive Secretary J. M. Jones, NWGA; A. E. Lawson, secretary, 
Washington Wool Growers Association; Russell Brown, past i 

Washington Association and a vice presdent of the NWGA; Philip B. 
Kern, newly elected Washington president; and J. M. McGregor, past 


NWGA. 

Endorsed the policies of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson, and requested that his services 
as Secretary of Agriculture be continued. 

Urged the revision of wool parity price at 
the cost of production level. 

Urged tariff protection for the wool indus- 
try at the cost of production parity level; 
voiced unalterable gag to reduction of 
present tariffs on wool. 

Recommended increasing the contribution to 
the American Wool Council to 20 cents a bag. 

Requested the National organization to favor 
proposed reduction of the $20.49 feed-in- 
transit charge in the Northwest to i 
with the transit charge of $11.43 in effect at 
other points. 

Voiced appreciation of equalization of all 
east-bound rates on dressed meats with the 
west-bound rates and of services of railroads. 

Asked continued support for the California 
Range Association and use of its services for 
the importation of foreign sheepherders. 

Recommended cautioning of members of 
Congress against any further reduction in Fed- 
eral fund providing for predatory control work. 

Requested Congress to appropriate the full 
amount of 2 cents per sheep month and 10 
cents per cow month as authorized by the 
Granger-Thye Act for range improvement. 
Also urged that carry-over funds not be used 
by Congress to reduce the appropriation for 
any fiscal year. 


58th Annual In 
Portland Oregon 


EW officers of the Oregon Wool Growers 

Association were elected at the annual 
State convention held in Portland, Novem- 
ber 12 to 14. John V. Withers, Paisley, for- 
merly vice president, was elected president. 
The new vice president is Julian Arrien of 
Vale. Victor W. Johnson, Pendleton, was 
reelected secretary. 

One of the featured speakers at the Ore- 
gon convention was Dr. Hadleigh Marsh 
from Montana State College. He spoke on 
sheep diseases. Other speakers included J. 
Herbert Stone, regional forester from Port- 
land, who outlined “Competing Demands 


vice president of the Washington Association, are shown at the recent 


Washington convention. 
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for Use of the National Forest Grazing 
Service;” Samuel B. Stewart, of the Oregon 
State Tax Commission, who talked about 
“Assessment Practices Relative to Live- 
stock;” and Augie Ring, of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board in Chicago, 
who gave a lamb cutting demonstration. 

J. M. Jones, executive secretary of the 
NWGA, reviewed the work of the National 
Association and presented various plans 
suggested to bring stability to the sheep 
industry. Oregon growers, by resolution, re- 
affirmed their conviction that such goal 
could be gained if the tariff were increased 
sufficiently to adequately protect the indus- 
try, but if such increase cannot be ob- 
tained, then they favor the enactment of 
legislation that will provide indemnity pay- 
ments to growers from duties collected on 
imported wool. 

Harold Cohn, member of the National 
Association’s Special Lamb Promotion and 
Research Committee, outlined the lamb 
promotion program under consideration and 
methods of financing it. The convention 
voted to support the program by a self- 
imposed tax of 2 cents per head on all 
lambs reported by the B.A.E. on July 1. 

After the lamb meeting the association 
heard Tom Glaze of Swift and Co. explain 
that 58 percent of the lamb produced in 
the U. S. is consumed in Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago and New York areas. 

G. E. Stanfield, Weiser, Idaho, whose 
ranch is in Malheur County, Oregon, is the 
outgoing president of the association. 

The principal resolutions passed at the 
convention are listed below in condensed 
form. 


Approved the policies of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Benson and commended him for his 
efforts to reorganize the Department of Agri- 
culture in the interests of agriculture and the 
‘welfare of the public. 

Resolved that the present existing tariff on 
wool should be increased by the addition of 
an import fee sufficient to adequately protect 
the wool growing industry, but if such a 
tariff increase is unobtainable then Congress 
should be asked to enact legislation in the 
form of a national wool act providing for in- 
demnity payments to wool growers from duties 
collected on imported wool. 


Resolved that a fair and revised pari 
schedule for wool should be requested throu 
the proper legislative channels. 

Asked Commodity Credit Corporation to 
take steps to distribute stock-piled wool to 
distressed foreign countries in the manner that 
wheat and other commodities have in the past. 

Continued assignment of 20 cents per bag 
of shorn wool to support the wool promotion 
program of the American Wool Council. 


Thanked the Woolworth Company for their 
cooperation in wool promotion program by 
paying expenses of two State winners in the 
“Make It Yourself—With Wool” contest to the 
national convention. 

Reiterated stand that a self-imposed tax of 
2 cents per head on all lambs reported on July 
1, by the B.A.E. be turned over to the NWGA 
for Hy budget of $25,000 for lamb promotional 
work. 

Acknowledged the effective lamb promotion 
program sponsored by the Oregon Association 
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C. M. BISHOP 

President of the Pendleton Woolen Mills and 

a member of the wool panel at the Oregon 
State Convention. 


and by Harold Cohn and Leo Hahn and the 
members of their committees. Urged individ- 
uals and association to continue support of 
lamb promotion program. 

Extended thanks to Oregon Chain Stores 
Association for their active participation in the 
promotion of lamb. 

Commended officers and members of the 
Women’s Auxiliary for their effective support 
of the sheep industry and the educational pro- 
gram they are sponsoring—for lamb and wool, 
in 4-H Beer programs and elsewhere. 

Asked State officials to include a clause in 
the State income tax laws to allow for the ap- 





plication of an annual operating loss against 
the income of a profitable year, up to and in- 
cluding three years in advance or three years 
in the past. 

Asked for streamlining of State income tax 
laws to the extent that they are parallel to the 
Federal income tax laws, so that a duplicate 
copy of the Federal income tax is sufficient 
for State income tax. 

Commended railroads for rate reductions on 
dressed meats moving east and suggested ap- 
pointment of committee to study any further 
methods of reducing these rates. 

Requested the appointment of a committee 
to meet with representatives of the Truckers 
Association to offer assistance in possible re- 
moval of restrictions which are increasing the 
cost of hauling lambs. 

Urged reduction of feeding-in-transit costs 
in the Northwest from $20.49 per car to 
$11.34, 

Urged that the appropriation to the Bureau 
of Land Management for the control and eradi- 
cation of halogeton be continued. Also recom- 
mended that further funds be appropriated for 
research on methods of control of this menace 
to the livestock industry. 

Suggested that the Government supply of 
adapted seeds held by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation be seeded on public lands. 

Approved the Hope-Aiken bills (H. R. 6787 
and S. 2548) to improve and stabilize public 
grazing on National Forests. 


Requested Congress to appropriate the full 
amount of 2 cents per sheep month and 10 
cents per cow month as authorized by the 
Granger-Thye Act for range improvements. 
Suggested any balance in this fund should re- 
main available for use until expended. 


Opposed proposal to withdraw public land 
from grazing for deer range in Grant County; 
stated preference for joint grazing of game 
and livestock, properly managed, and asked 
that Oregon Association be represented at pub- 
lic hearing on matter and oppose the one-sided 
use of forage resources. 

Dupesee selective service drafting of experi- 
enced sheepherders and requested draft offi- 


"OREGON ” 
WOOL GROWERS 





Officers of the Oregon Wool Growers Association are from left to right, Victor W. Johnson, 
Pendleton, secretary; John V. Withers, Paisley, president; Julian Arrien, Vale, vice president. 
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cials to give deferment to these men as long as 
they are working as sheepherders. 


Favored revision of State laws governing 
control of diseases of "Nl by placing sheep 
on the same basis as other livestock. 


Commended the Oregon State Department 
of Agriculture, the Oregon Experiment Station, 
and the State Diagnostic Laboratory for their 
work with animal diseases this past year. 


Resolved a statewide Predator and Rodent 
Control Committee be initiated and activated 
to work with the Fish and Wildlife Service and 
to consult with and advise the Governor rela- 
tive to predator and rodent control problems 
and programs throughout Oregon; this commit- 
tee to include a member of the Oregon Wool 
Growers Association. 


Asked appointment of delegate and two al- 
ternates to meet with the Oregon State Game 
Commission, as a representative of the asso- 
cition, to consider mutual problems. 


Resolved that predatory and rodent control 
programs in the State be maintained at the 
current level of operation. 


Expressed appreciation to agencies and indi- 
viduals who have contributed their efforts and 
funds towards the predator program and urged 
that continued efforts be put forth in this 
program. 


‘Full Dress’ Meet 
In Elko, Nevada 


HE first “full dress” convention of the 
Nevada Wool Growers Association got 

off to an excellent start in the friendly city 
of Elko, November 13 and 14. Previously, 
the association has held annual meetings 
in December to enact necessary business, 
but this is the first time they have held a 
convention with a banquet, dance and all 
the “trimmings.” This year also marked the 
oganization of the Women’s Auxiliary to 
the Nevada Wool Growers Association, 
which will be formally welcomed into the 
National Auxiliary at the National Conven- 
tion in Long Beach. 

The program got under way with an ad- 
dress of welcome by Bob Carlson, presi- 
dent of the Elko Chamber of Commerce. 
Response was given by Captain Ernest 
Marvel, Battle Mountain, past president 
and active member of the Nevada Wool 
Growers Association. Vernon Metcalf, con- 
sultant to the Nevada Wool Growers As- 
sociation, then addressed the group on Fed- 
eral lands legislation. He told of the efforts 
of the Stockmen’s Grazing Committee dur- 
ing the past three years, and of the uniform 
grazing bill which the committee evolved. 
He said that the vutcries against the bill 
were not based on facts but, nevertheless, 
resulted in our western Congressmen deem- 
ing it inadvisable to press for enactment. 
Mr. Metcalf stated that Congress, however, 
evidently realized the stockmen had foun- 
dation for their efforts and as a result the 
compromise grazing bill was born. He de- 
scribed this legislation which applies to Na- 
tional Forest lands and which will come 
before Congress for enactment early in 
1954, 
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ry 


It’s refreshment hour at the 
Nevada Convention! 


Joseph Snyder from the San Francisco 
office of the Bureau of Land Management, 
told of the research work on halogeton in 
Nevada and the spraying and reseeding 
program to control this poisonous weed. 
Robert Franklin, secretary, California 
Range Association and public relations 
counsel to the Allied Wool Industry Com- 
mitte, told the group of plans for bringing 
additional herders into this country from 
Spain. He also answered questions raised 
by the group regarding status of men hired 
and difficulties encountered by some em- 
ployers in keeping these men in herder 
work. Mr. Franklin followed this discussion 
with a report of the Washington scene and 
various methods proposed to stabilize the 
domestic wool industry. 

S. P. Arbios, vice president of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association and chair- 
man of the National Lamb Promotion 
Committee, presented the proposal for in- 
stituting a comprehensive, long-range lamb 
promotion program. Edwin E. Marsh, as- 
sistant secretary of the National Wool 
Growers Association, spoke on the current 
efforts and activities of the National Wool 
Growers Association and the outlook for 
1954. Dr. Gordon Schultz, sheep disease 
specialist, California State Department of 
Agriculture, gave a comprehensive report 
on blue tongue outbreaks and control ef- 
forts. 

The State “Make It Yourself—With Wool” 
style revue and luncheon in the Commercial 
Hotel was a beautifully planned affair. Fea- 
tured on the menu was marrinated lamb 
on skewers. The final evening’s banquet 
and dance in the Stockmen’s Hotel was.a 
gala affair. 

Chandler Church, Elko, and B. H. Robi- 
son, McGill, were reelected as president 
and vice president, respectively. Nick 
Goicoa, Elko, was elected a director to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of A. G. 
McBride. Executive Committee of three 
elected at the convention are: Chandler B. 
Church, Elko; Steve Landa, Reno; and 
Fred Fulstone, Smith. 


Resolutions adopted include: 


Voiced firm belief in acta of flexible 
tariff on imported wool, adjusted on the basis 
of fair and reasonable competition. 
extension of the 1934 Trade Agreements 
favored its expiration in June 1954. 
that Congress reassume its constitutional re- 
sponsibility to regulate foreign commerce 
ough the adjustment of duties by its agents, 
the Tariff Commission. 

Recommended fair tariff treatment for all 
industries as a national policy. 

Authorized its delegates to the National 
Convention to vote for the continuation and 
expansion of the legislative program in con- 
nection with tariff protection for the wool in- 
dustry. 

Recommended that the association pledge 
necessary funds to assist in carrying out 
work of the Allied Wool Industry i 
for the current year, 1953. 

Endorsed the Allied Wool Ind Commit- 
tee and its work. Urged members of State As- 
sociation who have not already done so to 
contribute to the program. 

Claimed companion bills S. 2548 and HR 
6787 dealing with the grazing use of the Na- 
tional Forests are on the right track, and urged 
Nevada Congressional delegation to strongly 
support the perfection of this legislation. 

Urged money budgeted for the “Make It 
Yourself—With Wool” contest be turned over 
to the State Women’s Auxiliary to be used as 
it sees fit for contest. 

Asked for the appointment by the Nevada 
president of a budget committee of 3 mem- 
bers to work out and present at the annual 
meeting a workable budget for the association. 

Recommended that the budget committee 
work out a plan to reimburse the State presi- 
dent for his travels incidental to activities au- 
thorized by the association. 

Recommended that the president be author- 
ized to represent the Nevada wool growers and 
advise the Secretary of Agriculture regarding 
the 1954 wool program. 

Expressed appreciation to those who have 
conducted Halogeton research work, an - 
gested Nevada congressional delegation should 
support provisions for continuance of these 
activities. : 

og aw continuance of the policy of sup- 
port for the State Association through annual 
contributions from its funds by the Nevada 
State Sheep Commission. 

Expressed appreciation to the Governor and 
other State officials and the members of the 
Nevada Legislature for aid in control of preda- 
tory animals, also the Fish and Game Commis- 
sion; also to the Elko Chamber of Commerce 
for the help in successful convention; and to 
> officers of the Nevada Association for their 
efforts. 


6lst Gathering of 
Idaho Group 


VER 300 wool growers in the State of 

Idaho gathered in Boise on November 
15 to 17, to discuss their problems and to 
listen to an outstanding group of speakers. 

John W. Noh, Kimberly, was reelected 
president of the group. Andrew D. Little 
of Howe, and M. C. Claar of Boise were 
reelected vice president and secretary-treas- 
urer respectively. 

In his report to the convention, Noh 
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called for abandonment of supports in favor 
of tariffs. “As long as we have a system un- 
der which we accumulate stockpiles,” said 
Noh, “we can’t get rid of the problem. We 
can’t dispose of stockpiles if we don’t get 
rid of the system.” 

Delegates gathered in force to hear an 
address by Dr. G. B. Wood, head of the 
Oregon State College agricultural econom- 
ics department and a member of Secretary 
Benson’s agricultural advisory group, who 
covered economic trends affecting the wool 
industry. He did not think the outlook for 
1954 was too gloomy for either agriculture 
or business in general. 

Willard Simms, editor of The Record 
Stockman, Denver, told the sheepmen they 
must adopt a “better public relations pro- 

am. You have the greatest story in the 
world to tell and sell,” Simms said. 

He pointed out that the average Idaho 
wool grower pays $20 a year to support 
his State and National Wool Growers As- 
sociations, while the printer in the back 
shop of his publication pays $175 to his 
union.” “You will get a break in the press 
if you have good public relations men,” 
he asserted. 

J. L. Van Horn, Montana State College, 
Animal and Range Management, gave 
growers worthwhile information on the nu- 
tritional requirements of ewes. 

Governor Len Jordan spoke briefly to the 
group at the beginning of the session. Other 
speakers included: Liter E. Spence, Uni- 
versity of Idaho Extension Conservationist; 
W. G. Guernsey, regional administrator, 
Bureau of Land Management; Regional 
Forester C. J. Olsen; Carl F. Neumann, Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, and J. 
M. Jones, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, who out- 
lined various methods proposed for bring- 
ing greater stability to the sheep industry. 

Mel Claar, veteran secretary of the as- 
sociation, and his wife were presented with 
a TV set at the Monday night banquet for 
his 25 years of outstanding work for the 
association. 

A list of the resolutions passed by the 
Idaho group are shown below in condensed 
form. 


WOOL 


Suggested present method of computing 
parity be changed to more accurately reflect 
the cost of production. 

Maintained that best solution to tariff prob- 
lem is the historical method of an adequate 
tariff which will afford the domestic producer 
the difference between domestic and foreign 
cost of production. 

Recommended use of Section 32 funds to 
remove surplus wools that have been stock- 
piled by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
(Cloth can be made from the lower grade 
wools and sent free to the people of Com- 
munist Germany and Korea.) 

Commended The Wool Bureau and The 
American Wool Council for their work. Thank- 
ed the Women’s Auxiliary for their contest 
work and commended the Pendleton Woolen 
Mills for their recently announced all-wool 
program. 
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SECOND GENERATION SHEEPMEN 
Idaho conventioners included Ray W. Lincoln, 


Twin Falls; E. H. Finch, Pocatello and Clyde 

R. Bacon, Jerome. All were chairmen of vari- 

ous committees and are association leaders as 
were their fathers before them. 


Urged all handlers to support program of 
deducting dues from wool sales; commended 
those who have cooperated. 

Suggested National officers to look into Wool 
Labeling Act to see if it is still carrying out 
the purposes for which it was intended. 

Recommended the continuation of the theft 
reward program. 

Thanked the Sunbeam Corporation and the 
Idaho Extension Service for the shearing 
schools conducted in the past. 


LAMB 


Authorized officers and delegates to the Na- 
tional Convention, with whatever qualifications 
they wish, to pay to the national lamb promo- 
tion committee Idaho’s quota of $2081 for the 
promotion project. 

Asked the Ogden market to be open seven 
days a week and the five-hour fill be main- 
tained. 

Asked Congressional delegates to have tariff 
on mutton and lamb carcasses moved upward. 

Voiced unalterable opposition to any price 
gongert or ceilings on either live or dressed 
amb. 

Thanked the National Live Stock and Meat 
—_ and American Meat Institute for their 
work. 


GRAZING 


Endorsed and recommended passage of 
Hope-Aiken national forest grazing bill. 

Voiced support of local diane? board sys- 
tem and urged Forest Service permittees to 
make full use of the boards. 

Urged range improvement efforts by all per- 
mittees and the Forest Service and BLM. 

Recommended that at least 50 million 
pounds of surplus legume and grass seed now 
held in storage by the CCC be made available 
for Federal land seeding. 

Urged permittees to take a greater interest 
in nominations and elections of BLM Advisory 
Board members. 

Recommended enactment of trespass law by 
next State legislature. 

Recommended BLM to take action on classi- 
fying and determining use of desert ranges 
now being used for summer grazing. 

Asked Congress to make available needed 
money to control forest insects in Idaho. 

Voiced support of “Grassman of the Year” 
program; commended “Keep Idaho Green” 
program. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Asked railroads and truck lines to cooperate 
with livestock industry in lowering and keeping 
their rates down. 

Asked that 3 percent wartime increase be 
removed and that the 15 percent emergency 
increase be discontinued in 1955. 


Suggested equalized rate for fresh meat ship- 
ping on both east and west traffic; also that 
carriers should make an adjustment on ship- 
ping wool westward. 

Requested that all hay fed to lambs at pub- 
lic markets be weighed, and that an average 
be used in charging weights to growers in 
their account sales. 

Urged the Union Pacific Railroad to make 
an effort to improve their service through 
Pocatello. 

Voiced confidence in Charles E. Blaine and 
Sons and asked continuance of their services 
in railroad traffic management. 


DISEASES 


Commended State Sheep Commission for 
educational program in regards to scrapie and 
blue tongue. 

Urged continuance of rigid inspection policy 
for incoming sheep. 

Recommended that State Indemnity Bill be 
amended to include blue tongue am | scrapie. 

Requested all growers to report any abor- 
tions in their sheep to the State Sheep Com- 
mission. 

Recommended that the Bureau of Animal 
Industry keep the quarantine on Mexican foot- 
and-mouth disease livestock for two full years 
instead of one after the last known outbreak 
occurs. 

Suggested steps be taken to confine present 
outbreak of rabies to areas where it has oc- 
curred. 

Urged Fish and Wildlife Service to employ 
all means in the control of predators, especially 
bobcats. 

Urged groups and individuals, on assess- 
ment of the special predatory fund, to include 
compensation insurance on the trappers they 
employ. 

Extended appreciation to the State Fish and 
Game Department and others who helped in 
predatory control program. 


GENERAL 


Asked for curtailment of Government spend- 
ing and the lowering of taxes. 

Expressed appreciation to National Livestock 
Tax Committee for work done in livestock tax 
adjustments. 

Commended and endorsed the actions of 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson. 

Recognized Sears-Roebuck Co. for funds 
given to 4-H Club members for the purpose 
of promoting sheep raising. 





POISON WEED EXHIBIT 
This exhibit was prepared by the University of 
Idaho, under the direction of Liter E. Spence, 
right, extension conservationist at the Univer- 
sity. On the left is C. J. Olsen, regional forester, 
Forest Service, Ogden, Utah. 
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Montana’s 53rd 


Convention in Bozeman 

OZEMAN, Montana was garbed in win- 

try white as the Treasure State’s wool 
growers gathered there for their 53rd an- 
nual convention from November 18 to 20. 
One of the keynote speakers was Montana 
Congressman, Wesley A. D’Ewart, a good 
friend of the sheep industry, whose compre- 
hensive report on conditions in Washington 
and the outlook for the sheep industry was 
well received. Another carefully prepared 
address embracing the present problems of 
Montana sheepmen was ably given by S. 
E. Whitworth, Montana Association presi- 
dent. Also speaking at the general sessions 
were M. M. Kelso, dean of the Division of 
Agriculture, Montana State College; Everett 
E. Shuey, Montana 
Wool Growers Association; and Edwin E. 
Marsh, assistant secretary, National Wool 
Growers Association. 

The first afternoon the program was ar- 
ranged for and conducted by the personnel 
of the Montana Experiment Station, Mon- 
tana Wool Laboratory, and the Montana 
Veterinary Laboratory. These people did a 
fine job of giving the growers a “thumb- 
nail” sketch of what they hope to accom- 
plish through research. All those who at- 
tended were high in their praise of the 


secretary-treasurer, 


unique program which actually and literally 
showed some of the problems they were 
confronted with. 

Another feature arranged by the Wool 
Laboratory was a fleece judging contest. 
Six fleeces were displayed and growers 
judged them on the basis of dollar value. 

Two interesting features of the gala ban- 
quet at the Baxter Hotel Ballroom were 
rich, mouth-watering lamb shanks with bar- 


becue sauce, and ice cream carefully mold- 
ed like sheep, looking like miniature 


sculpturing. 
Capable, hard-working S. E. Whitworth 





Group of men at the Montana Convention are 


from left to right: T. James Murphy, Living- 
ston; Gerald Hughes, Stanford; R. J. Phillips, 
Fergus; Howard Doggett, Townsend; Dan Tav- 
enner, Deer Lodge; and A. C. Grande, Lennep. 
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President S. E. Whitworth of Montana, left, is 
shown at the State convention with Stanley 
Antrim, Stevensville; Dan Fulton, Ismay; and 
Walter Donahoe, White Sulhpur Springs. 


of Dillon was reelected as association presi- 
dent. 


Resolutions adopted at the final session 
include: 


Commended wool firms for deducting dues 
and requested that a dues deduction clause 
be incorporated in all future wool contracts. 


Urged Congress to give the industry suffi- 
cient tariff or other protection means to ac- 
complish goal of 360,000,000 pounds of wool 
annually. 


Requested the NWGA to take positive steps 
in financing a long-range lamb promotion pro- 
gram which will encourage the financial sup- 
port of all lamb producers in the United States. 


Urged the enactment of the Hope-Aiken 
grazing bills. 


Recommended that as long as the Govern- 
ment continues to administer Title III Bank- 
head Jones lands, the present method of ad- 
ministration by local districts be continued. 


Opposed regulation proposed by State Land 
Board to be written in all new leases of State 
lands as they would create an additional “graz- 
ing hazard.” 


Requested the Livestock Commission and 
the Livestock Sanitary Board to request the 
State Board of Equalization to levy the maxi- 
mum of four mills on the assessed value, or 
its equivalent, on sheep for the support of 
these two boards and the bounty fund. 


Recommended the Fish and Game Commis- 
sion open all hunting seasons on the same date 
for longer periods, and also open larger areas 
simultaneously to reduce the hunter concen- 
tration. 


Recommended the appointment of a com- 
mittee composed of two members of the Mon- 
tana Wool Growers Association, two members 
of the Montana Stock Growers Association, 
and the director of the Montana Experiment 
Station, to work out necessary details of ac- 
quainting the public with the legal means now 
available to individuals and agencies for sub- 
scribing to or creating trust funds for the Re- 
search Foundation at the Montana State Col- 
lege for the purpose of an expanded livestock 
research program. 


Adverse Livestock 
Tax Decision. 


deyelopment of note in the livestock tax 

field during the past month is an ad- 
verse decision by the Tax Court of the 
United States in the Diamond A Cattle 
Company case, 21 T.C. #1, Stephen H. 
Hart, attorney for the National Livestock 
Tax Committee reported on November 16. 

“That decision points up a dangerous 
possibility tax wise, for many ranchers,” 
said Mr. Hart. “A great many, perhaps 
most, livestock producers who carry their 
livestock in inventory keep their books and 
file their returns on the cash basis in all 
other respects. They deduct interest and 
taxes, for instance, when paid rather than 
as accrued, and they keep no inventory 
of feed or supplies. This is a practical basis 
of accounting and certainly reflects income 
just as clearly as the pure cash basis. As 
a matter of fact, many other small busi- 
nesses which use inventories are on the 
cash basis in all other respects.” 

Mr. Hart interprets the Diamond A Cat- 
tle Company decision as holding that such 
a hybrid method of accounting is improper. 
The implication of the decision, he says, 
is that ranchers who inventory their live- 
stock must use the accrual method in all 
respects. If the Commissioner should fol- 
low through and enforce such a principle, 
it would completely upset the books and 
income tax returns for tens of thousands 
of ranchers or farmers not to mention other 
small businesses, Mr. Hart asserts. ; 

“Therefore,” said Mr. Hart, “we can hope 
either that the Commissioner will not fol- 
low the precedent or that the matter will 
be clarified by legislation.” 


Gateway Opening 
Delayed Until April 


HE partial reopening of the Ogden Gate- 

way has been delayed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission until April 7, 1954, 
according to announcement by the Com- 
mission on November 20th. Originally. the 
Commission had ordered the establishment 
of joint through rates on.a considerable part 
of the shipments moving east and west 
through Ogden to be made effective. on 
January 6, 1954. 

The three-months’ extension, it is report- 
ed, was granted by the Commission, be- 
cause the Union Pacific has a petition now 
before the U. S. District Court of Omaha, 
asking that the Commission’s order direct- 
ing the opening of the Ogden-Gateway be 
set aside. The court case opened in-Omaha 
on Monday, November 23. 
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Drought Aid Granted 


Parts of Utah, Wyoming and Nevada 
were recently designated as drought 
areas by Secretary Benson. Designated 
areas are: parts of Tooele, Juab and 
Millard counties in Utah; parts of Sub- 
lette, Sweetwater, Freemont, Lincoln and 
Uinta counties in Wyoming; and the 
southeastern part of Nevada's Elko 
County. 

RESIDENT Eisenhower made known on 

November 17, that $30,000,000 more 
had been made available for drought relief. 
This money will insure continuation of the 
program until Congress is able to review 
the program after it convenes in January. 
The additional funds were secured by with- 
holding payment to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for grain already taken from 
its stock for distribution to farmers. Con- 
gress originally appropriated $40,000,000 
to finance drought aid and the President 
used $10,000,000 out of his emergency 
fund. 

The railroads have also been asked to 
continue the 50 percent freight rate on 
emergency grain shipments. As originally 
granted, this reduced rate expired Novem- 
ber 16. The carriers have already agreed 
to extend emergency rates on hay shipments 
to drought areas to December 31. 

After his recent four-day airplane tour 
of drought areas, Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson reportedly stated that he had never 
seen the winter ranges in Texas, New Mexi- 
co, Arizona, Nevada, Utah and Wyoming 
in worse condition. 


NOVEMBER WOOL MARKET 
E wool market was practically dormant 

the first three weeks of November but 
prices remained firm. For the week ending 
November 20 the Production and Market- 
ing Administration at Boston said: “Prices 
continued to hold firm and unchanged, 
based on the few sales of grease domestic 
worsted wools from the Boston wool mar- 
ket. Seven to eight cars of half-blood terri- 
tory wools, graded on the high side, a 
couple of cars of graded quarter blood 
staple and a small quantity of original bag 
bulk fine French combing territory wools 
were sold. Demand was very slow principal- 
ly from integrated mills. Business in scoured 
wool remained quiet at prices around last 
week’s levels while prices of noils appeared 
somewhat weaker. Trade in the Western 
States was practically at a standstill. 

“Cabled reports midweek from Dominion 
markets indicated a definitely easier tone. 
The Continent was the principal operator 
in Australia, with Bradford supporting and 
Japan buying sparingly. A good clearance 
was reported. In New Zealand, practically 
a total clearance was reported under good 
general competition. Good competition was 
also repialed in South Africa with some re- 
ports of American participation, as 95 per- 
cent of the offerings were sold.” 
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Supply and Demand Position of Woo! 


E world wool supply has shown a per- 

manent increase which will tend to re- 
duce price fluctuations, The Wool Bureau 
declared on November 24, releasing a re- 
view of the supply-demand position of wool 
prepared by Ruth Jackendoff, Director of 
Economics and Statistics. 

Since lack of price stability has been 
wool’s only nitaat liability in its competi- 
tion with the new synthetics, the increased 
supply will be an economic advantage to 
both producers and consumers. 

The 1952-53 world clip, as estimated by 
The Commonwealth Economic Committee, 
showed an unusually sharp rise of seven 
percent, largely as a result of Australia’s 
success in using the myxomatosis virus to 
destroy its rabbit population which for 
years has denuded sheep pastures. The 
1953-54 world clip is expected by the Com- 
mittee to rise to 2,550 million pounds, clean 
basis, or two percent, reflecting a rising 
trend in most major producing countries. 

World consumption of wool during the 
first six months of 1953 is estimated by the 
Committee at an annual rate of 2,650 mil- 
lion pounds. This is 13 percent higher than 
the 2,336 million pounds consumed during 
the 1952 calendar year and six percent in 
excess of the 1952-53 clip of 2,509 million 
pounds. Current reports of wool imports 
and wool mill operations in all major con- 
suming countries, except the United States, 
suggest that world consumption for the en- 
tire year, 1953, should not differ significant- 
ly from the first half-year rate. 

As in the past, the limitation on the gen- 
eral level of wool consumption appears to 
be available supplies. When the cycle of 
consumption is in a rising phase, stocks are 
reduced, while stocks are accumulated 
when it is in a declining phase. This year’s 
gap between consumption and production 
is being filled from previous year’s carry- 
overs, located mainly in South America. 

A long-term gain in total consumption 


may be looked for, since world consumption 
has approximated production over a period 
of years and because there has been a per- 
manent addition to the world’s annual wool 
supply. Where supplies of the new synthet- 
ic fibers and consumer readiness to test new 
products encourage their competition with 
wool, wool consumption may fall short of 
its historical potential. Elsewhere, factors 
of population growth, rising standards of 
living ,and consumer preference for time- 
tested value point to growing wool require- 
ments. 


Wonder Fiber Insignia 


few months ago The Wool Bureau sent 

out a flier offering the Wonder Fiber 
Wool insignia to all who grow, market or 
convert wool. Nation-wide response to the 
opportunity far exceeded The Wool Bu- 
reau’s expectations; therefore, The Bureau 
is expanding the program to widen the 
usage of the insignia. 

Additional fliers have been sent out by 
The Bureau telling prospective users of 
woolen goods and dealers in wool of their 
opportunity to get the Wonder Fiber Wool 
insignia. This insignia is available in five 
different forms. An electrotype of the wool 
insignia suitable for one-color reproduction 
on your letterhead, bill-head and envelopes 
is available. A postage meter plate, to per- 
mit the use of the wool insigna with any 
postage meter may be easily obtained from 
The Wool Bureau. Wool insignia in matrix 
form, for use in newspaper advertisements 
or other black-and-white reproductions and 
insignias in two colors are available. Win- 
dow or windshield stickers, printed in two 
colors and gummed on the face, as well as 
similar stickers gummed on the back for 
packages can be yours by writing The Wool 
Bureau, 16 West 46th St., New York 36, 
New York. 


WORLD SUPPLY DEMAND POSITION OF WOOL 
MILLIONS OF LBS.- CLEAN BASIS 
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Western Hearings 
Of House Agricultural Committee 


HE House Agricultural Committee lis- 

tened to views of western farmers and 
ranchers on how the various agricultural 
problems of the country should be handled 
in a series of meetings early in November. 

At Cheyenne, Wyoming, on November 2 
some 91 witnesses were heard. The session 
was presided over by Chairman Hope of 
the committee, assisted by Representative 
William S. Hill of Colorado, and 14 mem- 
bers of the Committee were present. In 
order to hear from all those wishing to testi- 
fy, no questions were asked by committee 
members and the session ran straight 
through without a luncheon recess. 


President Harold Josendal of the Wyo- 
ming Association suggested legislation pro- 
viding for the sale of wool in the open mar- 
ket and the payment to the grower of the 
difference, percentage-wise, between the 
national average wool price on the market 
and 100 percent of a revised parity. Funds 
for these payments and for a research pro- 
gram as proposed by Mr. Josendal, would 
come from tariff receipts on imported wools. 
Dr. A. F. Vass of the University of Wyo- 
ming presented a formula for the revision 
of parity on wool. Dr. H. E. Stuckenoff, a 
wool grower of Casper, Wyoming, also 
testified. 


President Frank Meaker of the Colorado 
Wool Growers Association, asserted that the 
domestic wool growers must have adequate 
protection through tariffs or an equally 
good wool program which, in his opinion, 
had not yet been developed. He also set 
forth the need for an expanded research 
program for the industry. Other Colorado 
sheepmen supporting the position of Presi- 
dent Meaker were Chester Price of Mont- 
rose and’ Robert Haigler and John T. 
Noonen of Kremmling. Mr. Noonen stressed 
particularly the need for revision of the 
formula for computing wool parity. G. N. 
Winder of Craig also testified as to the 
needs of the industry. 


President John Noh of the Idaho Wool 
Growers Association filed a statement with 
the Committee strongly urging adequate 
tariff as a solution for the sheep industry’s 
problems and asking for legislation that 
would authorize the packers who kill sheep 
and lambs, to make a deduction of so much 
per head from each purchase to provide the 
funds for carrying out a lamb promotion 
program. 

President Gerald N. Stanfield of the Ore- 
gon Association expressed the opinion that 
there should be a higher tariff on wool; 
that there should be a sufficient tariff to 
protect the industry from importations of 
frozen mutton and lamb; that a quota 
should be set up on wool similar to the 
sugar quota and a floor placed under sheep 
and lamb to average 20 cents on lambs at 
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the producer level and a comparable one 
on sheep or mutton; payment to be made 
from funds received from the tariff on wool 
imports. 

W. H. Steiwer of Fossil, Oregon, said he 
personally believed the proper approach to 
the wool price problem was to increase the 
tariff. Since it has been repeatedly stated 
that it would not be in the national interest 
to increase tariffs at this time, then the only 
alternative would be some form of price 
support, Mr. Steiwer stated. He favored use 
of a portion of the present duties on wool 
to pay a subsidy to the wool grower so that 
his wool price plus his subsidy payment 
would be equal to 100 percent of a revised 
parity. He also favored the inclusion of 
pulled wool in the subsidy program. The 
testimony of R. A. Ward, general manager 
of the Pacific Wool Growers, was:along the 
same general lines as that submitted by Mr. 
Steiwer. 

B. B. Burroughs of Ontario, Oregon, ad- 
vocated a national wool quota similar to 
the sugar quota. 

At Santa Rosa, California, on November 
7, Joseph Russ of Ferndale, expressed the 
belief of the California Wool Growers As- 
sociation that adequate tariffs had provided 
a sound and workable method in the past 
for building up the wool growing industry 
and should not be discarded. He asked 
for special consideration of the long-range 
wool program calling for the dual use of 
specific duties on wool. Harry Petersen of 
Dixon, California, told the Committee about 
the lamb feeding business and problems in 
California and suggested, among other 
things, a program of basic research in mar- 
keting problems, consumer demand and 
other factors looking toward the production 
of a product desired by the public. An in- 
tensive program in disease research and a 
continuing investigation into the problem 
of wool marketing were also suggested by 
Mr. Petersen as factors in improving the 
lamb marketing situation. He opposed price 
supports on meats. 

The National Wool Growers Association 
was informed by the Committee that, as the 
western hearings were set up primarily for 
getting first-hand views of producers, they 
preferred that presentation of the Associa- 
tion’s testimony be made at later hearings 
in Washington. On this account the Na- 
tional did not appear at any of the western 
hearings. 


USDA RELEASES SAGEBRUSH 
BURNING INFORMATION 


EADERS of S. E. Whitworth’s excellent 
article on sagebrush control through 
planned burning in last month’s Wool 
Grower, will be interested in knowing that 
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National Association Events 


June 24-25: Executive Committee, N.W.G.A., and 
Council of Directors, American Wool Council, Inc., 
meet at Flagstaff, Arizona. 


August 19-20: 39th National Ram Sale, Coliseum, 
Ogden, Utah. 


December 6-9: 90th Annual Convention, N.W.G.A., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Conventions and Meetings 
January 12-14: American National Cattlemen’s Con- 
vention, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


January 27: Utah Wool Marketing Association Meet- 
ing, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


January 27: Utah Wool Growers’ Directors’ Meeting, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


January 28-29: Utah Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Shows and Sales 


January 15-24: National Western Stock Show, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


February 12-21: San Antonio Stock Show, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 


August 19-20: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 


September 16: Salt Lake Ram Sale, North Salt Lake, 
Utah. 


the U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
just released a 40-page bulletin on that 
same subject. It is entitled, “Ecological Ef- 
fects of Planned Burning of Sagebrush- 
grass Range on the Upper Snake River 
Plains.” It was prepared by James B. Blais- 
dell, range conservationist at the Intermoun- 
tain Forest and Range Experiment Station 
of the Forest Service at Ogden, Utah. The 
bulletin reveals that the “grazing capacity 
of the grass on sagebrush range in the Up- 
per Snake River Plains of Idaho, was 40 
to 100 percent higher 12 and 15 years 
following planned burning of the big sage- 
brush then on adjacent unburned range.” 

Copies of the bulletin (Technical Bul- 
letin No. 1075) may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for 
15 cents. 
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“A W, that’s silly,” said Carol Sue looking 

out of the bedroom window. “Course 
there’s no Santa Claus. Why, that’s just a 
fairy tale.” These were the words of Carol 
Sue Davis, an eleven-year-old girl who 
knew for sure that Santa Claus wasn’t real. 
What’s more, there never had been a Santa 
Claus, and Carol Sue was quite mad to 
think that her parents had tried to trick her 
into thinking that there was such a “Jolly- 
Old-Man” for all of these years. 

“But there must be,” said Timmy from 
the corner of his bed. “There is so a Santa 
Claus. I know there is,” Timmy begged. 
Timmy was Carol Sue’s little brother, and 
as sure as she thought that Santa didn’t 
exist, Timmy knew he did. Perhaps Timmy 
was even a little bit stronger in his belief 
of Santa than Carol Sue was in her disbe- 
lief. For it was quite a pill for Carol Sue 
to swallow after all these years to find out 
that Santa Claus wasn’t real. 

When Mother Davis walked into the 
room and heard Carol Sue telling Timmy 
that Santa Claus wasn’t real, she couldn't 
believe her ears. “What in the world are 
you talking about, Carol Sue?” said Mrs. 
Davis. “What kind of nonsense are you 
telling Timmy?” 

Carol Sue was a little ashamed of herself, 
but after thinking for a minute, she realized 
that it was her duty to tell her little brother 
the truth. It was her sisterly duty to let 
Timmy know that Santa Claus didn’t exist. 
After all, she had been kept in the dark 
all these years, and it wasn't fair to keep 
her own brother in the dark, too. So she 
gathered her courage together and briskly 
approached her mother. . 

“Mother, after all, Timmy’s getting to be 
a big boy now. He’s almost eight years old, 
and it’s time he found out the truth.” All 
this time Timmy was over in the corner of 
the room with his head in his pillow and 
tears as big as rain drops were running 
down his rosy cheeks. After all, what boy 
wouldn’t be crying. If there was no Santa 
Claus, who was going to bring Timmy the 
toys he’d been anxiously waiting for since 
long before Thanksgiving? Who was going 
to bring him his cowboy guns and chaps, 
and what about the train that he’d asked 
for? 

Mrs. Davis had finally taken Carol Sue 
downstairs, and they were sitting in the 
living room in front of the pine wood fire. 
Timmy was still upstairs. By now he’d 
gone to sleep. Or at least Mrs. Davis hoped 
he had. 

“Now, Carol Sue, what is this all about?” 
Mrs. Davis was talking to her daughter in 
a stern voice. “What type of nonsense have 
you been hearing? Why, of course, there’s 
a Santa Claus, and don’t you ever believe 
there isn’t.” 

Carol Sue had always believed her 
mother before, but her friends had told her 
this would happen. Why, just that after- 
noon some of her best schoolmates had 
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warned her that her mother would try and 
tell her that there was a Santa Claus. 

And so for the first time in her young 
life, Carol Sue Davis was torn by a decision 
she had to make. She had to decide whether 
her mother was telling her the truth or 
whether the girls at school had been right. 
At this particular moment, Carol Sue was 
inclined to believe her friends. 

“You'd better go on upstairs now to bed, 
Carol Sue,” said Mrs. Davis. “You know 
that the bus comes early in the morning, 
and if it snows tonight, you'll have to help 
Dad and Timmy with shoveling out the 
lane.” Mrs. Davis knew that she’d better 
think of a parting remark to regain Carol 
Sue’s confidence in her and in her word. 

“Good night, Carol Sue, and if I were 
you I wouldn’t give up all hope in Santa 
Claus. It seems to me there still may be a 
real St. Nick.” 

Nothing much was said about Santa 
Claus around the Davis ranch for the next 
few days. Nothing much was said about 
Christmas, as a matter of fact. Bill Davis, 
that was Carol Sue’s father, hadn’t done 
too well on the farm that year, and he 
knew that Christmas wasn’t going to bring 
much excitement to his household. 

Of course, Timmy was moping around 
the house a bit, but he didn’t say too much. 
He somehow knew that there must be a 
real Santa Claus. As a matter of fact, Tim- 
_ wrote a letter to Mr. Santa Claus, North 
Pole. 


In most big cities when letters are written 
to Santa Claus, they oftimes get misplaced, 
but in Timmy’s town this was a different 


As he looked out 


the window Timmy 


A Bight ov 


story. After school one afternoon, Timmy 
ran down the hill real fast and took his 
letter to old Mr. Snow. “Mr. Snow, Mr. 
Snow,” Timmy panted, “Will you please 
mail this letter for me?” 

“Why, of course I will, Timmy. I'd be 
glad to,” Mr. Snow said in his bass voice 
that had a certain amount of warmth and 
reassuring strength about it. “Now, you run 
on back up the hill, Timmy, or you'll be 
missing the bus, and then your dad'll have 
to milk all of the cows alone.” 

So back up the hill Timmy went. He felt 
a little better now, for he knew that he'd 
get a reply from Santa Claus, and then 
he’d know that there really was a Santa 
Claus. 

A few minutes after Timmy had sung 
his way up to meet the bus, rotund Mr. 
Snow looked at the letter wonderingly. 
“Mr. Santa Claus, North Pole. Hmmmmm. 
Think I'll open the letter and see what 
Timmy has to say,” thought Mr. Snow. 
“He probably is just asking Santa Claus 
for a lot of toys and such.” But much to 
Mr. Snow’s surprise, there wasn’t a list of 
expected presents encolsed at all, but the 
following letter which Mr. Snow read with 
a great deal of interest: 

“Dear Santa Claus, 

“My name is Timmy Davis, and I live in 
a small town in Idaho. Carol Sue told me 
that there ain’t no Santa Claus, but I know 
there is. Ain’t there really a Santa Claus, 
Santa Claus? Please write me back and let 
me know. 

“Thanks, 
“Timmy” 
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Shouted, “Look, look, there's 


the Barn 


A funny look came over Mr. Snow’s face 
as he slipped the letter back into the en- 
velope. He didn’t know whether to laugh 
or cry. He pulled his collar up around his 
neck and jaunted over to the corner barber- 
shop where he could sit and think about 
this letter. 

At this moment Hank Snow felt as cold 
inside as the weather was. on the outside. 
Here was a fine, little boy, who at the 
tender age of seven years had lost his faith, 
or at least he was about to, if something 
wasn’t done and done quickly. 

On arriving at the barbershop a few 
minutes later, Hank Snow saw that Jim the 
barber was busy cutting hair, so he slipped 
next door to the drug store, ordered a cup 
of coffee and sat down to write the fol- 
lowing reply to Timmy Davis. 

“Dear Timmy, 

“It seems that many small boys and girls 
when they reach your age and the age of 
your sister, Carol Sue, start to think that 
there just can’t be a person such as Santa 
Claus. Well, Timmy, there really is. 

“Just as sure as you know the sun will 
come up in the morning, just as sure as 
you know that your mother and father are 
kind and generous, just as sure as you know 
that you love your brothers and sisters and 
your parents, that’s how sure you can be 
that Santa Claus really exists. 

“Each night when you kneel to pray and 
you ask the Lord to bless all of the poor 
and the needy, you can rest assured that 
Santa Claus does exist. For you will learn 
as you progress through life, that as sure as 
there is love and goodness in this world, 
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as sure as you would help an injured robin 
in a tree get out and start flying again, 
as sure as the mother sheep usually seeks 
out her own lamb and then takes care of 
it, and even as sure as Shorty the horse 
will run for the barn when he gets near 
to home, that’s how sure you can be that 
Santa Claus is real. 

“And though you may never see him, you 
see the calves in the meadow running and 
jumping, you hear your friends in church 
singing and praying, you see your pet dog 
playing tenderly wtih you, and you know 
that Santa Claus, who is hope and good- 
ness, joviality and truth, exists. 

“Yes, Timmy, there is a Santa Claus. He 
has always existed and as long as men are 
good and look out for their fellow men, 
he probably always will.” 

When it came time to sign the letter, 
Mr. Snow hesitated. He knew if he really 
mailed Timmy’s letter to Santa Claus that 
it might get lost in the mails and Timmy 
would never get a reply. And so Mr. Snow 
decided to sign the letter “S. Claus,” for 
he knew that if Santa had read Timmy’s 
letter, that he would have written some- 
thing very similar to his own reply. 

Timmy got the letter the next day. He 
read it over all alone, in his own room. As 
a matter of fact, he locked the door when 
he went into his room to read it. And when 
he finished, Timmy’s face lit up. Then he 
ran downstairs and out the back door to 
get some wood for the evening fire. 

No, he didn’t mention the letter to his 
sister Carol Sue, nor did he mention the 
letter to his mother or his father. But Carol 
Sue went right on trying to dissuade Timmy 
in his belief of Santa Claus. 

The days were tolling by rapidly now, 
and Christmas was just around the corner. 
Mr. Davis was getting worried too, for 
things hadn’t gone much better for him; 
and he just couldn’t scrape together enough 
money to buy the things that Carol Sue 
and Timmy wanted for Christmas. He knew 
that his dear wife wanted a new coat, too, 
to last her for the winter, but that was ap- 
parently out of the question. 

The night before Christmas Timmy had 
laid himself a plan. He was going to stay 
up all night and see Santa Claus. He want- 
ed to talk to him. There were a few ques- 
tions that still remained in Timmy’s mind, 
and he wanted to get them straightened 
out. 

After the tree had been trimmed and the 
children were in bed, Mr. and Mrs. Davis 
laid out what gifts they had for the chil- 
dren. And they, too, went to bed. All this 
time, Carol Sue was at the top of the stairs, 
watching her mother and dad lay out the 
gifts that she knew would be attributed to 
Santa Claus in the morning. She ran off 
to bed when her parents started to come 
up the stairs. 

Timmy-was sound asleep by now. But 
he had set his alarm for 2 a.m. That’s the 
time that his mother had told him that 


Santa Claus would likely come to the house. 
Timmy slept sound as a log, convinced that 
everything was right with the world and 
that there really was a Santa Claus. He 
was more interested in knowing that than 
he was in getting all of the fine trains and 
cowboy suits in the world. 

When the alarm rang, Timmy jumped 
out of bed. He moved very quietly. And 
just as he was going to run downstairs, he 
looked out of his bedroom window and saw 
a light going over the top of the barn. It 
looked like a sleigh being pulled by rein- 
deer. It was! It was! There was so a Santa 
Claus. And Timmy yelled, “Mother, Daddy, 
Carol Sue, get up! Look out the window!” 

“Here, here, what is this all about,” in- 
quired Mrs. Davis. 

“Hurry, Hurry,” Timmy shouted. “Look 
out towards the barn.” 

By this time the whole family had 
gathered in front of the kitchen window 
to look over the barn. 

“See, Carol Sue, there is so a Santa Claus. 
I told you. I told you.” 

And as the family looked out into the 
black of the night all they could see over 
the roof of the barn was a large star. It 
was the North Star. And yes, yes, it looked 
as though it were moving. “Aw, but that’s 
silly,” thought Carol Sue. “It couldn’t be.” 
Everyone knew that stars sparkled and 
glittered so that they looked as if they 
were moving. “But it isn’t really moving.” 
Carol Sue was sure of that. 

It was quite a while before the excite- 
ment had quieted down. But when it did, 
Carol Sue said, “Let’s go into the front 
room and see what Santa has left us.” 

And as the family walked into the living 
room, Mr. and Mrs. Davis felt rather hol- 
low inside, for they knew that the children 
would likely be disappointed. 

“Oh look! Mommy, Daddy, look! Here’s 
the train I asked for and the best cowboy 
suit I’ve ever seen.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Davis couldn’t believe their 
eyes. They knew they'd scraped the money 
together to buy a pair of cap guns. But all 
of the other gifts, where did they come 
from? 

“And a new dress, just what I wanted. 
Oh, thank you Mother and Daddy,” shout- 
ed Carol Sue. But wait a minute, Carol 
Sue thought. I didn’t see Mother or Dad 
put this dress out for me last night. And 
in the corner there was a new coat for 
mother and an electric milker for dad. 

“Look, Mother! Look! Under the tree 
there’s a note from Santa Claus. 

“Look, it says “Merry Christmas to the 
wonderful Davis family from S, Claus’.” 
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Development of the Corriedale 


By Secretary Rollo E. Singleton 
American Corriedale Ass’‘n. 


oe need for a breed of sheep between 
‘the fine-wooled Merinos and the coarse- 
wooled mutton breeds, and combining the 
productivity of the two, was prevalent in 
the world for centuries. History records 
that the Romans attempted to produce such 
a breed, and experiments crossing Merinos 
with mutton breeds were carried on at 
later dates in Spain and France. These 
attempts to modify the breeds met with 
small success. 

In New Zealand, about 1866, James 
Little determined to establish a dual-pur- 
pose breed, and bred thousands of Merino 
ewes to Lincoln rams. He sought for a 
cross that would retain the hardiness, longe- 
vity and flocking qualities of the Merino, 
and the splendid backs and legs of mut- 
ton characterized by the Lincoln. He want- 
ed a breed that would “fill the wool sack 
and fatten the bank balance.” The carcass 
he had in mind would combine the heavy 
fleshing of the sire, without his tendency 
to coarseness and excessive fat, and the 
fine, sweet quality of the Merino. 

Little culled his flock extensively, retain- 
ing only animals possessing the desired 
characteristics for his breeding stock. For 
many years the resulting sheep of this care- 
ful selection were known as _half-bred 
sheep, but in 1903 a meeting was called 
and the Standard of Breed Type was set 
up. It was decided to name the sheep 
“Corriedale,” the name of the ranch where 
Little had carried on his breeding pro- 
gram. 

In 1914 the first Corriedales were im- 
ported to the United States, with the in- 
tention to produce the animals primarily 
as range sheep in the Western States. The 
first imported Corriedales carried marvelous 
fleeces and were acceptable in carcass, but 
were thought to be somewhat small for 
western use. Nevertheless, a number of 
ranchmen secured Corriedales and began 
the process of adapting them to the new 
conditions, at the same time trying to in- 
crease the size and mutton qualities with- 
out sacrifice of the fleece. 

The Corriedales were successful in the 
West and adjusted themselves readily to 
the prevailing range conditions. Midwest- 
ern farmers began noticing the new breed, 
and Corriedales started their migration 
eastward. During the past 36 years they 
have grown from a few hundred head in 
Wyoming to thousands of head distributed 
throughout the sheep raising areas of the 
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United States. They rank third in numbers 
among purebred sheep in the United States, 
and on a world-wide basis are second in 
numbers only to the Merino. 

The Corriedale is no pampered show 
sheep. James Little was a Scotsman, and 
true to his heritage he endeavored to de- 
velop a sheep that would be thrifty and a 
source of profit for its owner. The versatile 
Corriedale requires little attention, a mat- 
ter to be considered when a farmer is 
figuring farm labor cost. The ewes are 


prolific and lamb easily. The Corriedale 
fleece is remarkably heavy and even, show- 
ing good staple, length, and density; hay- 
ing pronounced crimp and serrations with 
an even tip. 

In order that the high standards and out- 
standing productivity of the Corriedale will 
not only be maintained, but improved, a 
production record program is now in effect, 
Many of the breeders are keeping extensive 
records on their flock as a unit of produc- 
tion, and on the individual animals. The 
results of the records will provide a sound 
basis for culling, and in the selection of 
breeding stock. The final outcome will be 
a breed with recorded proof of its ability to 


produce, and show a profit to its owner. 


California Range Grasses 


IALIFORNIA’s range plants have had an 

easy life, historically speaking. 

Only in the last 200 years or so has the 
range been subjected to heavy stock graz- 
ing, says G. Ledyard Stebbins, - professor 
of genetics on the Davis campus of the 
University of California. The range grasses 
have not had time to become toughened 
to this constant grazing. 

In the Old World, however, through 
5,000 years of being heavily grazed, the 
plants have adapted themselves to this 
hazardous life—growing faster and rooting 
deeper. Stebbins is taking advantage of the 
adaptation by natural selection of the 
European and Near Eastern perennial 
grasses to improve California range grasses. 

He has hybrids between different Old 
World grasses planted throughout central 
California to determine which are best 





NO MORE RAM 


A ram “equipped with a cruel, fero- 
cious and sadistic temperament” caused 
a $122,000 damage suit in Houston, 
Texas. 


H. B. Sparks, automobile dealer, seeks 
the amount from Bayard G. Gaylor, 
Houston oilman. 

Sparks’ 113th civil district court peti- 
tion alleged a ram owned by Gaylor 
“butted his horns into the rear portion 
of your plaintiff’ August 17 while 
“racing at a high and unusual speed.” 

Sparks says he was thrown 20 feet. 

Gaylor, informed of the suit, said he 
= — Sparks about the sheep. He 
added: 


“T’ve gotten rid of the ram.” 











(Ran in Salt Lake City Deseret News and Tele- 
gram on Thursday, October 22, 1953.) 


suited to particular areas. Several hybrids 
of different groups of perennial grasses— 
orchard-grasses, ryes, bromes, bulbous bar- 
ley, and blue wild rye-squirrel tail—are 
under test. 

With these new grasses, Stebbins hopes 
eventually to have strains that will grow 
up earlier in the fall for more early winter 
feed, and remain green longer in the spring. 

But all this takes time. Stebbins says 
new grasses from his tests will not be avail- 
able for several years. First, nature must 
decide which hybrids are best suited to 
particular areas. Then the seed stock from 
selected plants must be built up. 

“Perhaps by 1960, the first seed will 
be generally available,” Stebbins says. 

—U. C. Release 





Old Blackbeard plied a crafty 
boat, 


He’d rob and pilfer all a’float: 


Whenever someone gave him 
chase, 


He’d lose them soon with style and 
grace. 


But when it came to looking swell, 


There’s but one cloth could ring a 
bell; 


He was wise to heed the rule— 
There is no substitute for wool. 
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Wool’s Shrinking 
Characteristics - - 


An Important Asset 


Ran in “Woolfacts for Educators,” 
A Wool Bureau Publication 


T is difficult to pick up a magazine or 

newspaper today without noticing some 
kind of advertisement which proclaims new 
processes of shrinkproofing wool fabrics, or 
which heralds new soap or detergent prod- 
ucts made especially for household use in 
laundering woolens. 

With the continually-increasing fashion 
importance of wool in nearly all seasons of 
the year, the question of shrinkage in wool 
has been brought into sharper focus for 
the consumer. 

It often appears that the public at large 
has a definite idea that wool and water 
never mix. Possibly this is because many 
consumers do not realize that, during the 
manufacturing process, wool fibers are in 
and out of hot soapy water and boiling dye 
baths repeatedly as they are shaped into 
fabrics. 


Sheep Exposed to Elements 


In addition, some consumers seem to 
overlook the fact that sheep stay out in all 
sorts of weather, and aren't supplied with 
raincoats — because nature bestowed such 
protection at birth. The truth of the matter 
is that if anything should ever happen to 
the sheep so that his fleece could never 
shrink, it would be a textile tragedy! 

In addition to the well-known character- 
istics of wool, such as insulation, absorbency, 
natural dye affinity, flame resistance, resil- 
ience and durability, wool has yet another 
very valuable characteristic — it is easy to 
handle in tailoring. Wool's reactions in the 
presence of moisture and warmth—in other 
words its plasticity, and its ability to relax 
and even shrink—plays a major part in the 
perfection of tailoring and styling. 


Top Designers Use Wool 


This is one of the reasons why well- 
known designers work with wool. 

Of equal importance is the part shrinkage 
plays in wool cloth manufacture. The be- 
havior of the wool fiber in the presence of 
moisture and heat, or moisture and friction, 
is largely responsible for the many textures 
and finishes in which wool is available. 

In any discussion of shrinkage, it must 
constantly be borne in mind that wool is 
literally a “live” fiber, a miracle of nature, 
made up of the same protein substances as 
human beings. Its performance under vari- 
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ous situations and conditions is astonishing. 
You can hang up a wrinkled wool dress 
and in a few hours the wrinkles are gone. 
The wool fabric almost “presses itself.” 

Wool shrinks in two entirely different 
ways. The first of the two types of wool 
shrinkage is called relaxation shrinkage. 

In many of the manufacturing processes, 
wool fibers are stretched. Under the normal 
tensions of the final drying they retain their 
increased length. This leaves the fabric in 


an extended condition unless the fabric is 
again moistened in the absence of tension. 

Therefore, fabrics are always relaxed 
before a garment is made. This relaxation 
process is referred to in the trade as spong- 
ing, London shrinking or steam shrinking. 

The manufacturers who value their label 
and take great pride in the quality of their 
finishes frequently relax or shrink their fab- 
ric “ready for the needle” before it leaves 
the mills. The garment makers, unless the 
are sure the cloth has been fully chasash 
always have their cloth sponged or relaxed 
before cutting. The home sewer should al- 
ways do so to be safe. 

It is relaxation shrinkage which helps 
many garments to mold themselves to the 
body. What is more, relaxation shrinkage 
can always be recovered by restretching. 
One can elongate the fibers again by mois- 
ture and stretching on a mold. 

The other type of shrinkage, namely 
felting shrinkage, is the type which con- 
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Store Window Waterway — A paradox in the wool fiber’s behavior is illustrated in 


this window display prepared by a leading New York men’s wear firm. Although 

renowned for its ability to provide comfort by absorbing body moisture, wool has a 

natural repellency to liquid water. In this display, featuring an all-wool topcoat for 

all-weather wear, a steady stream of water — simulating rain — runs down the outer 
surface of the woolen fabric without penetrating the cloth. 


(Wool Bureau Photo) 
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cerns the homemaker in connection with 
laundering. It is entirely different from re- 
laxation shrinkage; and, once felting shrink- 
age has occurred, it can never be removed. 

Felting shrinkage occurs when the wool 
fibers are rubbed together. The adjacent 
fibers snarl, twist, coil, and work each other 
toward their root ends until they become 
dense and packed together. 

If wool should suddenly cease to “felt” 
we would have none of the beautiful doe- 
skin finishes, the lovely meltons, or even 
the serges; for all of these and others are 
attained in the mill by very carefully con- 
trolled felting shrinkage. If, however, you 
wash a sweater and find that it has shrunk 
by becoming dense and thick, you are un- 
happy. In this case felting shrinkage is a 
downright liability, as well as an extremely 
valuable asset. 

The advertisements which you read con- 
cerning prevention of wool shrinkage refer 
to felting shrinkage, and treatments to pre- 
vent it have been available for some time. 
Socks and shirts used by the Army during 
World War II didn’t shrink even after re- 
peated washings, although, under field con- 
ditions ,the laundering technique was ex- 
ceptionally severe. 


The Problem of Shrinkproofing 


If it is as simple as all this, one may 
wonder that all wool fabrics are not treated 
in the mill for felting prevention as a mat- 
ter of course. The fact is, that although 
felting shrinkage prevention is excellent for 
garments which will need frequent launder- 
ing, there is very little point in using it on 
a suit which would not normally be laun- 
dered because of its lining and inner struc- 
ture. Or, in the case of a fine cashmere 
sweater, one would prefer to maintain its 
magnificent, luxurious hand rather than 
sacrifice any of that appeal by applying a 
shrinkproof treatment which might alter the 
“hand” to even the smallest extent. 

The choice of washing procedure can 
encourage or reduce the probability of 
shrinkage. Hand washing, with a minimum 
of fabric movement, gives only slight cause 
for shrinkage. Even light guazy sweaters 
can be washed and boarded without shrink- 
ing out-of-fit. 

On the other hand, garments such as 
army socks and shirtings must be washed 
rather .often. Water washing is required to 
remove water soluble perspiration. In these 
garments the ease of washing is of primary 
interest rather than esthetic appeal. Such 
garments can be successfully treated to 
render the fabric shrink resistant even un- 
der mechanical washing methods. 


In selecting fabrics, it is therefore most 
important to consider not just one or two 
fiber attributes, but rather to weigh care- 
fully the many fiber characteristics which 
are so necessary if the garment is to give 
real satisfaction. 
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Du Memoriam 
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MR. AND MRS. 
THOMAS J. HUDSPETH 


N October 17 Thomas J. Hudspeth 

passed away at the hospital in Prescott, 
and was buried in Kingman, Arizona on 
October 20. Tom was one of Arizona’s lead- 
ing sheep ranchers and an active livestock 
grower in Arizona for the past 56 years. 
He was 77 at the time of his death and had 
been confined to the hospital for a couple 
of weeks. 


As a member and a former director of 
this organization, for the past 50 years or 
more, his loss is keenly felt by all mem- 
bers of the Arizona Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, particularly our older members who 
worked with Tom through the years when 
he was active. 


Tom was one of the organizers of the 
Regional Agricultural Credit Corporation 
that later became the Arizona Livestock 
Production Credit Association. He served 
for many years as a director of that corpora- 
tion. Since his arrival in Arizona in 1897, 
Tom Hudspeth had been actively engaged 
in livestock production throughout the 
State. He, together with C. W. Davis, Ray- 
mond Carr and Elmer Plummer, organized 
the Hudspeth Sheep Company in 1911 and 
served as its president and general manager 
until 1922, when upon the death of his 
brother Harvey, he took over Harvey’s in- 
terests in the Grand Canyon Sheep Com- 
pany. In 1926 he sold his interests in the 
Grand Canyon Sheep Company and enter- 
ed the sheep business, purchasing from the 
Grand-Canyon Sheep Company 5600 head 
of ewe lambs that were to be the founda- 


tion of the flocks from which came the 
famous Hudspeth Rambouillet rams, whose 
blood is in most of the present day Arizona 
herds. His summer range for these sheep 
was at Big Lake in the White Mountains, 
at an elevation of around 8,000 feet above 
sea level, while the winter range was in 
the alfalfa fields of the Salt River Valley, 
near Buckeye, Arizona. 

In 1944 Tom sold his major holdings and 
retired to his ranch several miles north of 
Ash Fork, Arizona, where he continued 
with a limited livestock program until his 
death. 

—H. B. Embach, Secretary 
Arizona Wool Growers Association 

Mrs. Minnie B. Hudspeth passed away 
just one month after the death of her hus- 
band, Thomas J. Hudspeth. She had not 
been very well and apparently was unable 
to withstand the shock of Mr. Hudspeth’s 
passing. 

Mrs. Hudspeth was the organizer and 
first president of the Arizona Wool Growers 
Association Auxiliary and the second presi- 
dent of the National Women’s Auxiliary. 
In the latter position, she did much to 
broaden the scope and effectiveness of the 
Auxiliary’s efforts. It was at her request 
that the Auxiliary section was included in 
the National Wool Grower. A charming per- 
sonality and a talented musician, Mrs. 
Hudspeth made many friends in her active 
organization years and a permanent place 
in their memories. 


* 2 * o 2 


Officers and members of the National 
Wool Growers Association feel a keen sense 
of -loss in the passing of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas J. Hudspeth. He made a fine con- 
tribution to the industry as a distinguished 
Rambouillet breeder and as a loyal sup- 
porter of the organized efforts to protect 
and improve the business of producing 
lamb and wool. And Mrs. Hudspeth was 
a real helpmeet for him. She not only had 
a keen interest in his business, but consid- 
erable knowledge of the actual operation. 


DAVID G. SMITH 


AVID G. Smith, 48, prominent Utah 

businessman and sheep rancher, died 
November 25 of injuries received near his 
sheep ranch in Duchesne, Utah, six days 
before. 


Besides his sheep interests, Mr. Smith 
was interested in oil development in east- 
ern Utah and was a director of KUTA radio 
station in Salt Lake City. 


Mr. Smith was injured when the wheels 
of a heavy horse-drawn sheep wagon passed 
over his body. He was a son of David and 
Alice G. Smith. Survivors include his 
widow, Mrs. Juanita Civish Smith, his 
mother, a son, Dennis Smith; three sisters 
and a brother. 
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E surely need something to help the 
W lamb and, especially, the wool situation 
for the grower, and I believe advertising 
is a very good way to sell to the public. 
Advertising has paid big dividends for 
other products, and I see no reason why it 
shouldn’t for the sheep industry. 

Several eastern people that have moved 
to our part of the country have asked me, 
“Why is it that here, where so many sheep 
are raised, you can only buy lamb in a few 
meat markets? And you very seldom see 
it on a restaurant menu.” Where these peo- 
ple came from, lamb seems to be a most 
important dish. Many western people 
haven’t even tasted lamb. Let's promote 
lamb in the West! 

Wool is a different matter and needs far 
more than advertising. Unless we do some- 
thing rapidly, we are going to lose our wool 
market altogether. Every country in the 
world, as I see it, packages their wool bet- 
ter than we do. Doubtless to say, that is 
what the manufacturer wants. With the 
high cost of labor and the lack of know- 
how, it seems a long way off for us to be 
able to pack our wool in such a manner. 
Something should be started now to get 
such a program started, and more growers 
interested. We are told, and we read, that 
we should use a marking paint that is scour- 
able, but I’ve never seen a buyer that 
would give any sort of a premium for such 
wool. 

All growers should take advantage of 
anything that anyone has to offer as a con- 
crete suggestion to get manufacturers more 
interested in our wool. 

—L. M. Foster 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 


a relentless pressure of competitive in- 
terests make it imperative that we con- 
tinue indefinitely, advertising and promo- 
tion programs for lamb and wool. There 
are numerous forces at work that are under- 
mining our wool market and the adverse 
attitude of many millions of meat eaters 
must be corrected. 

Sheep ranchers must receive adequate re- 
muneration for this lamb and wool or cease 
to exist as an organized industry. During 
the past year the drought in Texas, coupled 
with the low prices of wool, lamb and beef 
(as far as the producer is concerned) has 
all but broken 90 percent of the ranchers 
that lease their land. The ranchers that own 
their land and have not had oil leases or 
bonus money are also heavily in debt. 

—F. F. Fulk 
Ft. Stockton, Texas 
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A™ time you have a good product like 
wool or lamb, you must tell the world 
about it. It may also be wise to advertise 
the parts of lamb and the products of wool 
that are used in medicine besides thyroid 
and suprarenal glands. There are bases 
used extensively for ointments. They use 
lard, vaseline and lanolin. Lanolin is the 
only base that will be absorbed by the third 
layer of skin. 
A good committee should decide the best 
method of financing the advertising. 
—Willard F. Turner 
Nampa, Idaho 


ES, I do think advertising and promotion 

programs are very important for lamb 
and wool at this time, especially when 
prices are down. 

Lamb needs to be advertised more in 
order to have people “eat more lamb.” 
Some meat markets don’t even have lamb 
in their show cases, and some restaurants 
don’t have lamb on their menus. 

Wool needs more promotion and adver- 
tising to get people to buy more things 
made with 100-percent wool. I think wool 
men should help finance this program. The 
money could be deducted when wool or 
lamb transactions are made. 

—Francis Frazier 


Woodruff, Utah 


T seems to me that advertising and pro- 

motion programs for lamb and wool are 
necessary at this time and all times. If we 
don’t have some kind of promotion pro- 
gram, the sheep industry will be a thing of 
the past. Wool especially should be adver- 
tised through magazines, bulletins and 
point-of-sale (clothing store) advertising. 

Lambs seem to take care of themselves, 
especially in the East, although right here 
in Idaho where we ship quite a few lambs 
you see very little of this meat product 
either in the meat counters or in restaurants. 
This is especially true in northeast Idaho. 
This I think could be remedied by the State 
Association with a strong advertising cam- 
paign. 

These programs, in my opinion, should 
be financed by the wool growers themselves 
through their State and National associa- 
tions. I think this could be done with dues 
collections, which I think should be at least 
10 cents for every head of sheep. If these 

rograms are a success, the wool growers 
should not complain. 
—Raymond Urrizaga 
May, Idaho 


DO YOU THINK ADVERTISING AND 
PROMOTION PROGRAMS FOR LAMB 
AND WOOL ARE NECESSARY AT THIS 
TIME? PLEASE GIVE REASONS FOR 
YOUR ANSWER. HOW DO YOU THINK 
THESE PROGRAMS SHOULD 
BE FINANCED? 


O much attention has been given to the 
disposal of excessive supplies of beef 
that something should be pm to popu- 
larize lamb to counteract the constant 
publicity that beef is getting. 

The country is becoming more foreign- 
trade conscious all the time. Local pro- 
ducers of lamb and wool could easily be 
by-passed in our zeal to make friends 
abroad and market our surpluses of manu- 
factured goods at the taxpayer’s expense. 
Any three western States of the total 48 
will buy and pay cash for more products 
than all the foreign countries put together. 
This fact should be given consideration 
when dealing with foreign countries that 
want our market, but do not want to share 
our tax burden. 

The lamb program should be financed by 
a per-head assessment on all fat lambs mar- 
keted for slaughter—50 percent from the 
growers and 50 percent from the packers. 
The program should be carried out by the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board. The 
wool program should be financed by as- 
sessment per pound on all wool sold to 
mills. The woolen mills should go 50-50 
with the growers on advertising. 

—Otto J. Wolff - 
Rapid City,South Dakota 


| couldn’t say anything more positive or 
emphatic about the sheep business than 
to say that it needs advertising and promo- 
tion programs both now and always. Sec- 
ondly, the cost should be borne by all of 
those who produce, process, merchandise, 
or in any appreciable way, derive profit 
from wool, mutton, lamb or any of their 
by-products. The producer of lambs who 
dodges his fair share of the costs of promo- 
tion, but expects the lamb feeder and the 
packer and the retailer to do it all, should 
be ashamed and forthwith make his con- 
tribution. 

Wool, a quality product, especially needs 
promotion and selling. If the object in mind 
is merely to cover nakedness, fibers that 
compete with wool are probably cheaper. 
If, however, the buyer wants, for instance, 
a shirt that will make him feel warm and 
snug in the worst weather and give his neck 
a soft, mellow touch, he never knows what 
a good shirt is until he has tried an all- 
virgin wool shirt. Millions haven’t had ex- 
perience with such a shirt. Add to these 
facts its durability, and a wool shirt is real- 
ly a good buy. 

Under the division of labor theory the 
problem of distribution should solve itself; 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Sheep Reductions 
Boost Cattle 
Numbers 





Chander B. Church 
Nevada 


The ewes left the summer ranges in nor- 
mal or better than normal condition. 

Our growers are retaining about 35 per- 
cent of their usual replacement ewe lambs, 
due to low prices received last marketing 
season and bad winter feed outlook. 

The Government drought program is in 
operation for a large part of our winter 
area. This will help some. 

I notice a further reduction in our domes- 
tic sheep population is expected for this 
year. How can we expect to maintain or 
increase sheep numbers, when the domestic 
producers are forced to accept prices that 
are under cost of production due to cheap 
foreign competition. 

I believe the drastic reduction in sheep 
numbers on our western ranges has helped 
build the present surplus in cattle numbers. 
That has created the present deplorable 
economic position of the cattle industry. 

The Government bureaus claim we are 
essential to National Defense as we pro- 
duce wool, a strategic material. Our admin- 
istrators and legislators will have to show 
more consideration for our domestic indus- 
try if they want us to survive. 

Will see you in Long Beach and hope 
we have a very successful convention. 


—Chandler B. Church 
November 16, 1953 


A Report on 
Wyoming's 
Convention 





Harold Josendal 
Wyoming 


have just concluded a very successful 

50th anniversary convention. This con- 

vention was similar to the first one in that 

foremost in the discussion was the need for 
adequate tariff protection. 


However this convention considered 


other approaches to the problem of main- 
taining a domestic sheep industry in the 
face of foreign competition. Being realists, 
the Wyoming growers felt that the interna- 
tionally minded people might not furnish us 
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sufficient tariff soon enough to keep us in 
business. Therefore we went on record as 
favoring as an interim measure, till the 
country swings around to the idea that we 
have to have adequate tariff for many in- 
dustries, an integrated wool support pro- 
gram. We feel that support for domestic 
wool must come from import fees on for- 
eign wool and wool products. Any support 
program is distasteful to us in comparison 
to a tariff, but to remain in business and 
restore the sheep industry to its rightful 
place in the economy, we will back and 
help frame as realistic and soundly based 
wool program as possible. 

A lot of time in our convention was spent 
discussing the need for increased promo- 
tion of both wool and lamb. We particularly 
went into the program for lamb promotion 
as outlined by the National Wool Growers 
Association committee. As the first conven- 
tion meeting since the promotion plan was 
developed we took the lead in endorsing 
the program and immediately contributing 
our full quota to it. 

Wyoming is still very interested in, and 
in need of the emergency drought relief 
program. Part of the State is in very bad 
condition, A large area in southwestern 
Wyoming is bad, with scattered spots in 
the southern and central parts also bad. 
Range conditions in the rest of the State run 
from normal to excellent. 

—Harold Josendal 
November 16, 1953 


Supports Mean 
Sacrifice of 
Freedom 


John Noh 
Idaho 


RESIDENT Ed Whitworth’s letter in 
the November issue of the National 
Wool Grower pretty clearly expressed the 
sentiment of the Idaho sheepmen at our 
convention in Boise this week. Few of our 
members wanted to have any part of Gov- 
ernment supports. Supports call for controls, 
controls mean forced compliance, and a 
policed agriculture. This means, in plain 
English, that we sacrifice our freedom for 
a false security. 

Some people in the sheep industry labor 
under the impression that because we 
do not produce as much wool as we con- 
sume, we would escape the policing. This 
is false reasoning because (1) any wool we 
prouce at all is an oversupply if the foreign 





production can supply our market; (2) ‘the 
more our agricultural production is put un- 
der a subsidy, the more difficult it is for 
those still free to remain free; (3) when all 
products are subsidized, we will have a 
completely controlled and policed agricul- 
ture. This in turn will force the subsidiza- 
tion of the remainder of industry, the pro- 
fessions—in short everything. 

I do not have to name it. You know what 
that is. Those of us who still feel that free- 
dom is important have a tremendous task 
to perform. Instead of submitting to Creep- 
ing Socialism, we must attempt to turn the 
thinking of our people away from subsidy 
and toward freedom. 

—John W. Noh 
November 19, 1953 


A Last Letter 
Calls for Action 


Gerald E. Stanfieid 
Oregon 


HE Oregon Wool Growers held their 

annual convention in Portland, Oregon, 
November 12-14. The convention was well 
attended, perhaps the largest number we 
have had in many years. The general senti- 
ment expressed was, “The best convention 
we have attended; a good program of 
speakers and well worth-while business dis- 
cussions and committee recommendations.” 
John V. Withers of Paisley was moved from 
vice president to president; Julian Arrien of 
Vale was chosen vice president. Victor W. 
Johnson, our very capable secretary, con- 
tinues in that position. The Oregon Wool 
Growers are in good hands with these offi- 
cers. 

I am writing this as past president. You 
will be receiving contributions from Ore- 
gon in the future from our new president. 
You will have a new face on “From State 
Presidents.” 

When the second session of the 83rd 
Congress convenes in January, it is to be 
hoped one of the first orders of business 
will be the writing of a new farm program. 
Presént farm legislation expires this year. 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Benson will 
make recommendations to the Congress. He 
has been meeting with the Advisory Com- 
mittee appointed to gather information, and 
render him assistance in formulating a farm 
program. Members of Congress from the 
farm States have had many conferences 
with farmers and those interested in farm 
industry. The House Agriculture Commit- 
tee, headed by Chairman Hope, have listen- 
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ed to many testify as to what their part 
of the agriculture industry needs. From all 
this the Congress should have a fairly good 
picture of the troubles of the farmers and 
livestock people and in many cases, fears. 
Fear is one of the worst things that can 
beset a person or group of people. 

Many segments of agriculture that have 
been enjoying prosperity from a support or 
subsidy fear they will lose the assurance 
of a good income or profit from their pro- 
duction. Many of these people are willing 
to sacrifice a little more of their freedom, 
and we surely know that, over the past 
twenty years, we have sacrificed a good 
share of our freedoms. Our free enterprise 
is not “free” as our forefathers knew it. 
We are subjected to control and more con- 
trols, each taking more and more of our 
freedom from us. The freedoms taken from 
us no doubt are gone forever. 

It is a proven fact, a supported industry, 
that is subsidized to the extent of an as- 
sured profit to all engaged in that industry, 
builds up a load of overproduction, greater 
than can be consumed in our domestic con- 
sumption. This creates surpluses that must 
go to foreign markets or be stored by our 
Federal agencies, and the resulting loss 
must be paid for from someone’s pocket- 
book. 

Supports without controls will not work; 
supports with controls mean a loss of free- 
dom and free enterprise. In many instances 
a supported commodity is in direct com- 
petition with an unsupported segment of 
agricultural industry, thus causing a great 
hardship and sacrifice on the unsupported 
segment. 

There are segments of industry that need 
supports—those in short supply. These seg- 
ments of industry must have protection and 
some form of support, at least until they 
reach a point where they more nearly meet 
the demand of our domestic consumption. 

I have hopes the Congress will, when it 
formulates the new farm program, write 
separate legislation for our wool industry. 
And that in writing such legislation, sheep 
and lambs will be given due, consideration. 
Sheep and lambs are an integral part of 
production of wool, and should be so con- 
sidered. 

While I am writing this, I think I should 
say a word about our Federal lands. In 
the November issue of the Cattle Producer, 
there is a very enlightening article by Fred 
B. Harris, entitled “AUM:Real or Paper.” 
The background of the author of this article 
is such that he is qualified to speak with 
authority. He surely knows from first hand 
knowledge what he has to say. The article 
is too long to repeat here. I would advise 
all users of Federal lands to get a copy 
of the article; it is well worth reading. 

I have written about our loss of many 
of our freedoms through controls. We sure- 
ly are regimented and controlled in the use 
of our grazing on the Federal lands. 

I am sure it was far from the intention 
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of Congress when they wrote the laws gov- 
erning the use of the Federal lands, for the 
laws to be construed as they have by the 
administrators. Secretary Wilson of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, at time of creating 
of the Forest Reserves, wrote Gifford Pin- 
chot, Chief Forester that grazing was to 
be considered an integral use of the forests, 
and should be so considered. When the 
Taylor Act was written, its primary purpose 
was to stabilize grazing. It placed the ad- 
ministration with the Secretary of Interior. 
It provided for Advisory Boards of live- 
stock people and specified their duties as 
advisors to the administrator and the con- 
ditions when the administrator should seek 
further advice from the boards. 

So often as they say, when one receives 
an administrative position: “A little author- 
ity goes to his head.” This holds true with 
many now administering the Bureau of 
Land Management. They construe their of- 
fice as giving unlimited authority, much 
more than was the intent of the law. The 
assumption of this authority by the admin- 
istrators is another act of controlling and 
taking away a part of your freedom. 

All those using Federal lands for grazing 
should give careful thought to the extent 
of authority given those who are to ad- 
minster the law. If careful study is given, 
as it should be, to the law and the intent 
of Congress when the law was passed, no 
doubt you will find many infringements 
upon the rights granted the users of the 
lands by range administrators. 

Give careful attention to bills now before 
Congress, get copies of the bills from your 
Congressmen and study them. Then advise 
the Congressmen as to your thoughts and 
as to advantages or disadvantages in them. 
After all the Congressmen are endeavoring 
to give you all the benefits they can. If 
they fail, ofttimes it is our fault. This ap- 
plies to ail legislation pertaining to agri- 
culture and may mean your continued stay 
in your line of industry. 

—Gerald E. Stanfield, Past President 
Oregon Wool Growers Association 
November 21, 1953 


TALK OF WAGE CUTS, BUT 
VERY LITTLE ACTION 


HE parks and the majority of the moun- 
tain regions are still dry and bare in 
the lower elevations at this writing. 

There is still plenty of time for a tough 
winter yet but every week of good weather 
will probably depress or at least stabilize 
the price of hay, which seems to be hover- 
ing around a $20 top. 

There is very little movement in aged 
breeding ewes; demand is strongest for 
good ewe lambs or yearlings. A surprising- 
ly strong demand still exists for blackface 
bucks with the supply small. 

The eastern plains could use considerably 
more moisture and the available wheat is 


scarce and spotty, with considerable beet 
tops, alfalfa, etc., being used as a substitute. 
There’s considerable talk about wage 
cuts, but little action. Everyone understand- 
ably is reluctant to lead the parade, and 
possibly lose his good men to the by- 
standers. 
—John T. Noonen, Vice President 
Colorado Wool Growers Assn. 
November 18, 1953 


“SMOKEY THE BEAR” 


Millions of America’s youngsters will be 
serving as Junior Forest Rangers and re- 
minding mother and dad to be careful 
with matches and smokes when next year’s 
vacation season rolls around, if plans re- — 
cently announced by the Forest Service 
of the USDA work out on schedule. En- 
rollment of this voluntary army of forest 
protectors will reach a high peak on Christ- 
mas, when Santa Claus delivers his first 
batch of Smokey Bear toys, games and 
uniforms. 


BE SAFE — STAY ALIVE 


A recent press release from the Agri- 
culture and Home Economics Departments 
at the University of Wyoming reminds us 
all that “Our lives and the lives of others 
are in our hands when we're at the wheel.” 
Most farm and ranch people, unlike those 
in city areas, travel on high speed roads; 
therefore, the safety of farm families de- 
pends upon adequate knowledge and fol- 
lowing of the rules of the road. 

National Safety Council records show 
that more farm people are killed in motor 
vehicle accidents than in any other type 
of accident. Follow the rules of safety and 
courtesy while driving—at all times, and 
stay alive! | | 





Sure I’m In Demand 
I Produce More lbs. 
of Lamb Per Ewe 


Breeder's list and information of 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
72-W Woodland Ave. — Detroit 2, Michigan 
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LAMB DISH OF THE MONTH 


Frosted Cranberry Juice 


Lamb Crown Roast 
Sausage Stuffing 
Glazed Apple Slices 
Buttered Whole Potatoes 
Tossed Green Salad 
Parkerhouse Rolls 
Butter or Margarine 
Plum Pudding 
Coffee 


CROWN ROAST OF LAMB 


Sausage Dressing 
Crown of Lamb 
Salt and Pepper 


Have crown of lamb prepared at the market. Place it 
right side up on a rack in an open roasting pan. Season 
with salt and pepper. Fill the crown with Sausage Dress- 
ing. Do not cover. Do not add water. Roast in a slow 
oven (300° F.) until meat is done. A lamb crown roast 
requires 30 to 35 minutes per pound for roasting. 


SAUSAGE DRESSING 


% teaspoon poultry seasoning 
% pound bulk pork sausage 
1% cups soft bread crumbs 

1 tablespoon minced parsley 


% teaspoon salt 


Hot water to moisten 


Milk 


A Festive Christmas Dinner 


Asparagus 


Combine all ingredients and mix thoroughly. 


November Lamb Market 


LAUGHTER lamb prices worked 75 
cents to $1 lower during the first three 
weeks of November. Slaughter ewe prices 
held fairly steady. Feeder lamb prices were 
also unchanged during November. Bulk of 
the choice and prime slaughter lambs sold 
in an $18.50 to $22 price range. Good and 
choice slaughter lambs bulked at $17 to 
$21. Good and choice grades of slaughter 
ewes sold mostly in a $5 to $7 price range, 
while cull and utility classes brought $4 
to $6. 


Good and choice western feeder lambs 
bulked on the markets at $17.25 to $19.75, 
the latter price being the top of the fall 
season. At Fort Worth, good and choice 
feeder lambs sold mostly at $15 to $17.50. 
Early in November a consignment of mixed 
yearling, two- and three-year old breeding 
ewes on the South St. Paul market cleared 
at $18 per head, while at the same market 
$14 per head was secured for choice solid- 
“mouth ewes. Good short-term ewes sold 
around $7 to $9.25. 
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COUNTRY SALES AND CONTRACTING 


Texas 


Rain was quite general over the State 
early in November and was a boon to win- 
ter grains, pasture and cover crops. Feeder 
lamb sales around the middle of the month 
in the Edwards Plateau area included 2400 
mixed lambs at $18 and one shipment at 
$17.25. 


Colorado, New Mexico and Kansas 


Additional moisture during November in 
the Wheat Belt of Kansas brightened pros- 
pects for feed and increased numbers of 
cattle and lambs moved into Kansas as well 
as the Texas Panhandle. In fact, wheat pas- 
tures were reported around the middle of 
November to be growing faster than live- 
stock could keep them down. A string of 
65-pound New Mexico feeding lambs 
brought $18, with a sizable string of 
weighty feeders in the San Luis Valley of 
Colorado bringing $17. 








California, Arizona and 
Intermountain Area 


Clover pastured lambs sold in the Sacra- 
mento Valley during November mostly in 
an $18 to $19.50 price range. Slaughter 
lambs sold in the Intermountain area dur- 
ing November largely from $19 to $19.50. 
Some of these were beet top lambs. 

Early in November it was reported that 
around 200,000 head of feeder and ewe 
lambs had moved into the Imperial Valley, 
Blythe, Parker and Yuma irrigated pasture 
areas for feeding and wintering, with more 
expected to follow. 


Montana and Wyoming 


In north central Wyoming nearly 20,000 
fat lambs were contracted for December 10 
to January 15 delivery at $20, f.o.b. feed- 
lots. In Montana two bands of good to 
choice yearling whitefaced ewes brought 
$15.50 to $17.75 per head. 


Pacific Northwest 


Wooled slaughter lambs were contracted 
in Washington during early November for 
immediate to two-week delivery at $17.25 
to $17.75, with feeders sorted off at $15, all 
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f.o.b. basis. One band of 1000 lambs on 
beet tops in the Walla Walla area sold for 
delivery before Thanksgiving at $18.75 for 
fat lambs and $16.50 for feeders, delivered 
to and weighed off trucks at Portland. Some 
wooled lamb off beet tops sold in Wash- 
ington the latter part of November at $18, 
overnight stand, f.o.b. basis. Also, 450 head 
clipped lambs with No. 1 and 2 pelts sold 
at $17.50 with four percent shrink, immedi- 
ate delivery, f.o.b. feedlot. 


THE LAMB FEEDING SITUATION 


The number of sheep and lambs to be 
fed for winter and spring market is ex- 
pected to be smaller than a year earlier, 
according to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. In the Corn Belt, all States with 
one or two exceptions are expected to feed 
fewer lambs. Lamb feeding in the West is 
expected to show some decrease. Several 
Western States, including California, have 
prospects for increased feeding, but feed- 
ing in northern Colorado will be sharply 
lower. Losses incurred in lamb feeding op- 
erations last season and poor prospects for 
wheat pastures contributed to the lack of 
early demand for feeder lambs. However, 
wheat pastures developed well during No- 
vember. 

In spite of a six percent bigger western 
lamb crop this year, a relatively larger pro- 
portion of lambs have been slaughterd dur- 
ing August through October this year than 
last, leaving smaller numbers available for 
feeding this season as compared with a 
year earlier. 

Lamb feeding in the North Platte Val- 
ley of eastern Wyoming and western 
Nebraska will probably be smaller than a 
year earlier. The number of lambs on 
feed in California this fall and winter is 
expected to be higher than a year ago. 
Shipments of feeder lambs into California 
for the months of August through October 
are about 20 percent above 1952. Other 
Western States expected to show about the 
same or slightly more on feed are Idaho, 
Oregon and New Mexico. 

Feeder lambs hit a high of $19.75 at 
Denver the second week of November, 
strengthening from a low point of $15.12 
reached during the week ending Septem- 
ber 5. 

Strengthening prices reflect the smaller 
available supply of feeder lambs. Little in- 
formation is available at this time on the 
number of ewe lambs being held for re- 
placements. Reports from a few Northern 
States indicate more ewe lambs held by 
producers, but this may not be the general 
trend. Nevertheless, the main factor in the 
reduced supply is the relatively heavy 
slaughter of lambs from the 1953 crop. 
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Colorado Membership 
Increases 


Since January of 1950, active dues- 
paying membership of the Colorado 
Wool Growers Association has in- 
creased by 447 percent. This was the 
good news given by Secretary Brett 
Gray, at the Colorado Board of Direc- 
tors meeting in Grand Junction on 
November 14. 

Total Colorado membership pres- 
ently stands at 1,774, and represents 
about 57 percent of the lamb and 
wool producers in Colorado. Man 
smaller operators are presently taking 
part in association activities, accord- 
ing to Gray. 











LAMB RECORD BROKEN 


HE grand champion lamb, a Southdown, 

at this year’s Ogden Livestock Show, 
November 13 to 18, broke all previous price 
records of that annual event. Owned and 
shown by Gary Powell, ten-year-old 4-H 
club member and son of Mr. and Mrs. Mor- 
ris Powell of Saratoga, Wyoming, it sky- 
rocketed to $3 per pound in the auction 
sale. Swift and Company were the pur- 
chasers. As the lamb weighed 100 pounds, 
he brought his owner the tidy sum of $300. 

Ronald Firth of Tremonton, Utah, took 
championship honors in the FFA group 
with his fat lamb. The grand champion pen 
of three fat lambs was awarded to the 


lambs shown by Delone Rhodes of Tre- 
monton, Utah. 


The grand champion carload of fat 
lambs (Hampshire-Suffolk crossbreds) was 
purchased by the Producers Livestock Mar- 
keting Association for $27 per hundred. 
Earl Wilson and Alva Deardon of Coalville, 
Utah, were the exhibitors. 

The 46 single lambs sold made an aver- 
age of $39.02 and the four carloads, $23.75. 





Ogden Champion 
Awards Listed 


HAMPIONship awards were made as 

follows: 

Columbias: Champion ram, Clarence W. 
Bernards, McMinnville, Oregon. Champion 
ewe, Wynn S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah. 

Hampshires: Champion ram and ewe, Mat- 
thews Bros., Ovid, Idaho. 

Rambouillets: Champion ram and ewe, U. 
S. Agricultural College, Logan, Utah. 

Suffolks: Champion ram, F. H. Davidson, 
Saratoga, Wyoming. Champion ewe, Ervin E. 
Vassar, Dixon, California. 


In the Columbia ewe sale held at Ogden 
during the Show, Wynn S. Hansen of Col- 
linston sold the top ewe at $212. Walter 
P. Hubbard, Junction City, Oregon, sold 
the top Suffolk at $250 in ewe sale of that 
breed. 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Total U. S. Inspected 


Slaughter, First Ten Months........................-.--- 
Tr ae ee ac 
Slaughter at Major Centers..................-.......+--- 


Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled) : 


Choiee end Prime icc siesscece. 1c... 
Caad Brad Ge ac a scressiosecsini se 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 


Prime, 40-50 pounds 
Choice, 40-50 pounds 
Good, All Weights 


1953 1952 
poke 11,897,000 10,407,000 
A Seale Nov. 14 Nov. 15 
te iahuk ceive 236,086 237,298 
eye elo $19.75 $22.78 
ees ent 18.62 20.53 
PRESS $438.00 50.38 
ik dee 40.25 48.75 
sabaenkidees 37.50 42.75 





Federally Inspected Slaughter—October 





1953 1952 
Gucmaneeee 1,782,000 1,390,000 
eateeceas 776,000 602,000 
oaccthoudelit 4,994,000 5,492,000 
eatiqestinnes 1,529,000 1,427,000 
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Around the Range Country gives our readers a chance to express their opinions 
about anything pertaining to the industry or about life in general. In offering 
this space for free expression of thought, the National Wool Grower assumes 
no responsibility for any statement made. Statements about the weather and 
range conditions are taken from U. S. Weather Bureau report for the week 
ending November 16, 1953. 


ARIZONA 


Unseasonably warm daytime temperatures. 
No rain. Weather excellent for cotton harvest, 
now at peak, and for farm work. Cool nights. 
Ranges very dry in southeast and west. Stock 
water low, with much hauling. Livestock fair 
to good, due to heavy es feeding. 
Ranges and livestock g in central moun- 
tains. 


Queen Creek, Maricopa County 
October 28, 1953 


Things look rather bad for the sheep in- 
dustry in this area. Good herders are hard 
to find. Wages and feed costs are high, and 
lamb and wool prices are the lowest in 
seven years; yet we have full confidence 
that Secretary Benson will do something for 
us as soon as he can. 

A severe drought on the range makes 
the outlook for winter feed very bleak. Irri- 
gated feed is in good shape, but the range 
feed is poor. 

We are going to carry over one-third 
fewer ewe lambs this winter than last. The 
number of bred ewes is also about one-third 
smaller. 

Fine-wool yéarling ewes are selling for 
17 cents, while whitefaced crossbreds are 
selling for 15 cents. We don't feed our 
sheep any concentrated feeds. They stay on 
pasture only. Hay is $24 in the stack. 

—Donald Ellsworth 


Queen Creek, Maricopa County 
November 3, 1953 


We have no winter range, only alfalfa 
and barley pasture. This is plentiful in our 
area. We've had very warm and dry weath- 
er since the first of October and alfalfa is 
growing much faster under irrigation. 

We won't carry any ewe lambs over, but 
we have about the same number of bred 
ewes this winter as last. 

Number one alfalfa hay has been selling 
in the stack from $26 to $28. 

—Lawrence Ellsworth 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures averaged from near normal to 
above normal in areas. Moderate precipita- 
tion occurred generally, except in southeastern 
interior where light, scattered amounts, and 
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in Sierra Nevadas and some localities of north- 
ern California, where heavy precipitation oc- 
curred. Rains and mild temperatures beneficial 
to ranges, small grains, cover crops, and win- 
ter vegetables in all areas affected. Blowing 
dust and rain caused some damage to cotton 
crop in upper San Joaquin Valley. 


Georgetown, El Dorado County 
November 14, 1953 


My most vexing problem is getting others 
interested in the sheep industry. This is 
wonderful sheep country here on the 
Georgetown Divide in El Dorado County. 
I raise registered Corriedales and would 
like to see some more breeding flocks es- 
tablished in this area. 

Forage on the winter range will be about 
average. From what I’ve seen, there are 
no poor sheep flocks in this section. We’ve 
been having rain every few days for the 
past few weeks with sunshine in between, 
and the grass is really coming along fine. 

During the winter we feed mainly cotton- 
seed cake. It costs us about $4.70 per 
hundred. 

In this general area the number of ewe 
lambs that are being carried over is about 
the same. Bred ewes, too, will be about the 
same. Our breeding season is in the early 
fall or late summer. 

Most of the flocks in this country are: too 
small to have a herder. 

—Tom Faist 


COLORADO 


Clear, warm and dry. Favorable for outdoor 
activities. Temperatures much above normal. 
Very light and widely scattered precipitation. 
Winter grains and ranges fair to good. Moisture 
needed in all sections. Livestock very good; 
heavy movements to feed lots and markets. 


Del Norte, Rio Grande County 
November 18, 1953 


Forage on the winter range is good, but 
water is scarce on many ranges. It was dry 
here until October 13. We've had sev- 
eral rains since then. Sheep flocks in this 


section are generally in good shape. 

During the winter we feed V 22 pellets. 
They cost us around $85 per. ton. Hay is 
from $20 to $22 per ton. 


There are about the same number of ewe 
lambs being carried over this fall for re- 
placements as last year. We also have about 
the same number of bred ewes. Breeding 
began November 1. 

The herder situation isn’t too good. An- 
other problem confronting us is reduced 
income as compared to the rising costs of 
production, including higher taxes. 

—Harley Fuchs 


LaJara, Conejos County 
November 14, 1953 


Our main problem at the present time 
is the scarcity and high price of winter pas- 
ture. This is being caused by the large 
number of sheep and lambs that are being 
shipped into the San Luis Valley from 
drought-ridden Texas. Forage on the win- 
ter range is somewhat better than last year 
at this time, and sheep flocks are in good 
condition. We have had some moisture in 
the past few weeks, and this has vastly im- 
proved the feed conditions. 

Alfalfa hay is selling for $12 per ton in 
the stack loose. Baled it brings from $16 to 
$20 per ton. During the winter we feed 
pellets. They run $88 a ton. 

We are carrying over fewer ewe lambs 
this winter than we did last. There are 
about the same number of bred ewes 
though. Breeding season began here on 
November 15. We will feed some lambs 
this winter. 

There are plenty of available herders in 
this area. 

—Adolph Gallegoa 


IDAHO 


Warmer than last week. Little or no rain 
in south-central and east; light showers in 
southwest and north, occuring principally on 
Wednesday and Thursday. 


May, Lemhi County 
November 12, 1953 


We have an excellent winter range, but 
the Department of Interior won’t let us on 
it. The black sage and shad scale, which 

(Continued on page 38) 
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@ = Think what this means in time saved in handling animals! 
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Wyeth laboratories. It is the treatment farmers everywhere tridges, each containing 300,000 units 
nage ; Bicillin and 300,000 units procaine 
have wanted. Now it is yours to use—to save time and penicillin with individual needles 
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Busy Oregon {Meet Held 
During State Convention 


HE Oregon Wool Growers Auxiliary 

opened their annual convention with a 
luncheon, sponsored by the Portland Wool 
Trades at the Aero Club. Mrs. Earl Rog- 
ness, Portland, was general chairman. Offi- 
cers of the Oregon Wool Growers Auxiliary 
were the special guests and introduced as 
follows: President, Mrs. Floyd Fox, Silver- 
ton; vice president, Mrs. Clint Lewis, 
Pendleton; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Robert 
Darrah, Silverton; directors, Mrs. Mac 
Hoke, Pendleton; Mrs. Art Boyd, Baker; 
Mrs. Ira Staggs, Baker; Mrs. A. Connally, 
The Dalles. 

Mrs. Floyd Fox gave the annual report 
at the opening session of the convention, 
telling of the extensive promotion of lamb, 
mutton and wool in projects in 4-H and 
the “Make It Yourself—With Wool” contest. 

The finals in “Make It Yourself—With 
Wool” contest were held in The Rose Bowl 
of the Multnomah Hotel, in connection with 
the annual buffet and dance. Thirty-two 
girls modeled their garments with firsts 
going to Senior Beatrice Lamb, Portland, 
and Junior Judy Heitkemper, Portland. 
Each received an all-expense trip to Long 
Beach, California, to enter the National 
finals as guests of the Oregon Auxiliary. 
Traveling expenses were paid by F. W. 
Woolworth Company. Mr. F. O. McCurdy, 
manager of Portland Branch made the pres- 
entation. Gwen Lounsbu won the Singer 
portable featherweight sewing machine 
presented by the Singer Co. Miss Esther 
Taskerud, State 4-H Agent, was the com- 
mentator and Mrs. Peter Obiague, who for 
five years has been the Home Sewing Di- 
rector for “Make It Yourself—With Wool,” 
in Oregon, presented the awards. Miss 
Merle Scales and Miss Janet Taylor, cloth- 
ing specialists in Extension, Oregon State 
College, were the judges. Miss Marie 
Easterly of the Marie Easterly Models 
School, Portland, gave modeling instruc- 
tions, and Miss Donna Wardrop of the 
Chain Store Association instructed in make- 
up. 
Mrs. Maude Schroeder, Baker, was elect- 
ed president of the State Auxiliary for 1954- 
1955, with Mrs. Alvin Hartley, Silverton, 
as vice president. 7 
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MAUDE SCHROEDER 
Newly elected Oregon Women’s Auxiliary 
president. She’s from Baker. 
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Mrs. J. Goicoechea, Elko, Nevada, new presi- 
dent of the Nevada Wool Growers’ Women’s 
Auxiliary, is pictured with Mrs. J. T. = 
Heber City, Utah, president of the Natio 
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Women’s A: 


Nevada Elects President 


HE Reno Branch of the Women’s Auxil- 

iary of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation held a luncheon and_ business 
meeting at the E] Cortez Hotel, Reno, on 
October 24, with Mrs. Steve Landa pre- 
siding. 

Following the luncheon, the annual 
“Make It Yourself—With Wool” contest was 
held for the Western Nevada District. The 
two highest point winners were Miss Lois 
Franklin of Reno and Miss Patrica Stark of 
Fallon, Nevada. These two young ladies 
went on to Elko, Nevada, to participate in 
the State-wide contest during the Nevada 
Wool Growers’ Convention November 13 
and 14. 

The four other entries in this annual con- 
test were given gifts donated by Sewells, 
Garibaldi Transportation Co., Parker’s 


Clothing, Wonder Dress Shop, Gray Reid 
Co. and Carl’s Shoe Store. 
Mrs. John E. Humphrey of Reno had 
charge of the Western Nevada District. 
—Mrs. Vernon Metcalf 





South Dakota Reports) 


a 16th annual convention of Sheep 
Growers of Western South Dakota was 
heralded by a sheep parade November 6, 
with a float entered by Jim and Velda New- 
land and Sons placing first. Judges were 
T. H. Young, Spearfish, and Ed Marsh, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

At the noon luncheon seventy-six attend- 
ed with President Mrs. Rudie Mick, St. 
Onge, presiding. The officers for 1954 were 
presented: President, Mrs. Ed Marty, Belle 
Fourche; first vice president, Mrs. Billy 
Burke, Redig; second vice president, Mrs. 
Leroy Clarkson, Belle Fourche; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. E. E. Karinen, Fruitdale. 


Mrs. Mick was presented with a corsage 
and gift as outgoing president and spoke 
to the general wool growers’ assembly on 
the accomplishments of the Auxiliary. She 
urged the use of wool. 


The Auxiliary has for four years spon- 
sored a unique show, “Kiddies in Wool.” 
These kiddies, all under six years of age, 
model wool garments, each receiving a gift. 
The narrator was Mrs. David Heinbaugh. 

Fourteen district winners from all parts 
of South Dakota, under the direction of the 
State Sewing Chairman, Mrs. Alice Blake, 
Belle Fourche, were present to compete in 
the State finals, “Make It Yourself—With 
Wool” contest. The judges were Mrs. Anna 
Walker, State Clothing Specialist, Brook- 
ings, and Miss Lillian Lund, Assistant 
Home Economics Instructor, State College, 
Brookings. The girls modeled to an audi- 
ence of 300 guests. The stage background 
was of brown and tan Botany yardage bear- 
ing the name “South Dakota” — pheasants, 
ducks and deer. Mrs. George Fowler was 
the narrator with Mrs. Marcia Williams fur- 
nishing the music. 

Carol Jo Cowan of Webster, placed first 
in the Senior Divsion and Jean Carpenter 
of Canton, took top honors in the Junior 
Division. These girls receive a paid-expense 
trip to the National “Make It Yourself— 
With Wool” contest at Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia December 7-10 from the F. W. 
Woolworth Company. Mr. M. P. Grover, 
Woolworth representative from Denver, 
made the presentation. The Auxiliary will 
be hosts to the girls while in Long Beach. 
Top-Of-The-State prize went to Patricia 
Clancey of Madison. It was a portable 
featherweight Singer sewing machine, pre- 
sented through Mr. M. M. Moorhead, man- 
ager, Singer Center, Rapid City. 
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Mrs. Louis Undem, sident of the Montana 
Wool Growers Auxili and her pet bum 
lamb “Peggy,” were the first models to appear 
on the District 2 style show in the “Make It 
Yourself—With Wool” contest. “Peggy,” wear- 
ing a blue satin ribbon bow, garters, a hat 
with a pink rose on it, and pink nail polish 
on her hoofs, easily stole the show. Donna 
Hamblet and Larry Anna Patten, both from 
Missoula, were winners in District 2. 


Carla Black, San Lorenzo, California, is shown 
wearing the three-piece ensemble (coat over 
arm) that won her the top Senior Division 
award in the California contest. She is being 
congratulated and given transportation ex- 
penses to the National Convention by G. M. 
Maddox, F. W. Woolworth Company. 


Diane Harris, Montebello, is shown modeling 

the smart wool dress that won her the coveted 

Junior Grand Prize at the California Women’s 

Auxiliary’s annual “Make It Yourself—With 
Wool” contest. 
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Children pictured above are taking 


part in the “Kiddies In Wool” contest, an annual feature 
of the South Dakota “Make It Yourself—With Wool” contest, sponsored b: 


y the Women’s 


Auxiliary. All children are under six years of age and are dressed in all-woolen garments. 
Mrs. David Heinbaugh, Belle Fourche, — —" of the Auxiliary, acted as narrator 
‘or the show. 


Wyoming Contest 
Winners 
Announced 


Thirty-nine girls, division winners from 
across the State, competed for 14 prizes 
at the annual “Make It Yourself—With 
Wool” contest which was part of the Wyo- 
ming “Wool Growers’ Convention in Green 
River. 

Top Senior award went to Miss Jane 
Goodrich of Casper, who was also crowned 
the “Wool Princess” of Wyoming by Sena- 
tor Barrett. Miss Goodrich made and 
modeled a white formal dress. 

Top Junior award went to Lois Bomhoff 
of Egbert. Both girls received a $50 savings 
bond and their expenses paid to the Na- 
tional Convention. F. W. Woolworth Com- 
pany paid their transportation expenses. 
Both girls went by plane. 


MONTANA WINNERS 
Left, Betty Wohlgenant, Miles City, Junior 
Division winner of the “Make It Yourself—With 
Wool” contest. Right, Shirley Eldering, Myers, 
Senior Division winner. 


Oregon “Make It Yourself—With Wool” contestants are shown above. The Junior winner, 


Judy Heitkemper, is shown on the front row left, and Beatrice Lamb, the 
the front row right. 


Senior winner, is on 
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NEVADA WINNERS 
Fumiko Ishii, Ely, Senior winner and Helen 
Griswold, Elko, Junior winner in the “Make 


ee Se 1” Junior contestants in the Idaho contest were 

It Yourself—With Wool” contest. from left to right: Joyce Bedchell, Filer; Phyllis 

Hill, Nezperce; Pauline Nash, Preston, and 
Norma Nadeau, Boise, the winner. 


Betty Kay Griffeth, Preston (seated) took first 
place in the Senior Division of the Idaho con- 
Among women at the Nevada Convention were test. Other contestants were from left to right: 
Mrs. Chandler Church, Elko, left; Mrs. Dan 


Pat Lavens Jones, Jerome; Darlene Young, 
Clark, Ely, center; Mrs. Stanley Ellison, Elko. Boise and Mary Ellen Ogston, Orofino. 





South Dakota contest winners are Carol Jo Cowan, Webster, Senior Division 
winner, second from left, and — Jean C. ter, Canton, Junior win- 
ner, second from right. Mrs.. Alice Blake, Belle Fourche, State sewing 
director is pictured on the far left. Former Auxiliary President Mrs. Rudie 
Mick, St. Onge, is shown on the right 
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You Can't Lose 
Gor Winning 


By Mary Ellen Ogston 
Orofino, Idaho 


IRRUNCHING on the last bits of break. 

fast, Mother and I climbed into our 
car and started for Moscow—I was styling 
for the first time in the “Make It Yourself— 
With Wool” area contest. Gradually | 
lifted my hands ‘tosmy. head, and removed 
the bobby pins. I -was hoping my hair 
would really glamorize me’ for the revue 
which I would be entering in less than two 
hours. I thoroughly enjoyed gazing at my- 
self in the mirror as I combed and brushed 
my hair—fifteen was the primp stage for 
me. 

We had driven a distance of 30 miles 
when we noticed ahead steam shovels at- 
tempting to remove an enormous slide out 
of the road. For the longest 40 minutes 
we were stranded there. We fairly flew 
the rest of the way when they said the 
road was open, and arrived within a mat- 
ter of minutes before the revue was to 
start. One quick jerk and I was into my 
wool plaid dress on which I had sewed 
so many long hours. 

As I walked across the stage this Octo- 
ber morning of 1951, I saw one of the 
judges nod to the other and say, “The 
seams in her stockings are crooked.” But 
I gained confidence by watching the other 
girls model. Seeing the workmanship in 
their garments and noticing the color com- 
binations and accessories they chose was 


‘a priceless experience to me. That evening 


as I climbed into our car after a busy day 
I had a desire to try harder on the weak 
points of my modeling and sewing and 
furthermore get my stocking seams straight 
(by wearing seamless hose). 

Another year rolled around and another 
“Make It Yourself—With Wool” area con- 
test. I was utterly amazed when the an- 
nouncement came that my fitted lined suit 
had won the District Wool Growers’ con- 
test, and I would be eligible to go to 
“State.” The Wool Grower ladies there 
were so very interesting and lovely. Maids 
of a palace wouldn't have treated their 
honored guests more graciously than they. 
The lamb dinners, food and entertainment 
were really fabulous. 

When you go down a flight of stairs, do 
you gaze downward or straight ahead? If 
we hadn’t been fortunate enough to have 
had modeling cues, instructions and criti- 
cism before and after the three modeling 
shows preceding the big performance of 
the evening, I would have looked down 
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Mary Ellen Ogston 
“Make It Yourself—With Wool” 


first to find the step, held on to the rail 
for dear life and probably lost my balance, 
because I didn’t realize you could walk 
down stairs with grace when you focused 
your eyes straight ahead. The “crutches” 
they gave us were small, but it just takes 
a little polish to make you shine. 


Traveling home and arriving at my 
uncle’s farm I said, “Mother, Wayne raises 
sheep.” She laughed, “He has always raised 
them.” But, I don’t think I would have 
ever seen them if it hadn’t been for the 
wool growers’ convention. 


Sewing is made so easy when you sew 
with virgin wool. Before long I will have 
a finished product suitable for wear from 
the beautiful, red, Botany Wool I was 
awarded at the State convention at Idaho 
Falls in 1952. There will be 
ripping, pressing, sewing, and in places it 
will need to be stretched, but wool is so 
durable and pliable—no one will ever guess 


hours of 


what hard wear that colorful garment has 
been given. Since you can’t lose for win- 


ning, here I come for the 1953 “Make It 
Yourself—With Wool” contest. 


—Mary Ellen Ogston 
Orofino, Idaho 
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Pacific International 
Awards Given 


HAMPIONSHIP awards at the Pacific 

International Livestock Exposition, Port- 
land, Oregon, October 20 and 24, were as 
follows: 


Cheviots: Champion ram and ewe, Russell 
Alsip, Monmouth, Oregon. 


Columbias: Champion ram, Marcus Vetter, 
Sherwood, Oregon. Champion ewe, E. J. Hand- 
ley, McMinnville, Oregon. 


Corriedales: Champion ram and ewe, J. G. 
Kassner, Oregon City, Oregon. 


Cotswolds: Champion ram, Kenneth McCrae, 
Monmouth, Oregon. Champion ewe, Harms 
Bros., Canby, Oregon. 


Dorsets: Champion ram and ewe, Averill 
Hansen, Junction City,. Oregon. 


Hampshires: Champion ram and ewe, Gath 
Bros., Turner, Oregon. 


Lincolns: Champion ram, Delbert Kessi, 
Harlan, Oregon. Champion ewe, Jimmie Rid- 
dell, Monmouth, Oregon. 


Rambouillets: Champion ram and ewe, John 
V. Withers, Paisley, Oregon. 


Romneys: Champion ram and ewe, Ahrens 
Bros., Turner, Oregon. 


Shropshires: Champion ram, Gath Bros., 
Turner, Oregon. Champion ewe, Angus Leffler, 
Scio, Oregon. 


Southdowns: Champion ram and _ ewe, 
Severa Wilford, Cotati, California. 


Suffolks: Champion ram, Eldon Riddell, In- 
dependence, Oregon. Champion ewe, Gath 
Bros., Turner, Oregon. 


The 130 sheep sold brought $3,530.30 





NATIONAL PROMOTION 


Mrs. Clell Lung, 805 North 3rd, 
Pasco, Washington, National Promo- 
tion and Ways and Means Chairman, 
proudly announces the closing of the 
1953 Lamb-Wool Stickers Drive with 
nearly $1,200 in donations. The Na- 
tional Auxiliary’s net share of this will 
amount to well over $500. Each State 
Auxiliary will receive one-half of the 
amount, net, received from donors in 
respective States. 

Mrs. Lung suggests that you use 
the Lamb-Wool stickers on all your 
Christmas card envelopes. More stick- 
ers will be furnished on request. All 
donations received after this date will 
be placed in the 1954 Lamb-Wool 
Stickers. Fund and used in National 
and State Auxiliary promotion work. 











or an average of about 33 cents per pound. 
A Southdown cross, the 4-H fat lamb cham- 
pion, sold for $3.20 per pound. 
Grand champion purebred wether of the 
show was a Southdown, shown by the 
Washington State College; later designated 
as the grand champion wether of the show. 
Severa Wilford of Cotati, California, exhib- 
ited the grand champion grade wether. 


Grand National 
Announces 
Champion Sheep 


HAMPIONS in the sheep division of the 
1953 Grand National Livestock Exposi- 
tion held at the Cow Palace,.San Francis- 
co, from October 30 to November 8, were 
as follows: 


Columbias: Champion ram, Clarence Bern- 
ards, McMinnville, Oregon. Champion ewe, 
Terry Maddux, Bakersfield, California. 


Corriedales: Champion ram, Wesley Wood- 
en, Davis, California. Champion ewe, Wesley 
Jacobsen, Petaluma, California. 


Hampshires: Champion ram and champion 
ewe, Melvin Preston, LeGrand, California. 


Rambouillets: Champion ram and champion 
ewe, Glenn Maddux, Bakersfield, California. 


Shropshires: Champion ram and champion 
ewe, Gath Bros., Cotati, California. 


Southdowns: Champion ram, Mountcrost 
Ranch, Hilt, California. Champion ewe, C. R. 
Travis, Rohnerville, California. 


Suffolks:; Champion ram, Marian Coble, 
Winters, California. Champion ewe, H. A. 
Wagner, Petaluma, California. 

The grand champion fat lamb of all 
breeds, a Southdown, was exhibited by 
David Gouchman and Milton Howe, of the 
California State Polytechnic College at San 
Luis Obispo, California, and sold to Swift 
and Company for $2 per pound. 

The grand champion pen of fat lambs 
over all breeds was also shown by Couch- 
man and Howe and the champion truck- 
load of fat lambs was exhibited by students 
Bolman and Couchman of the California 
State Polytechnic College. Severa Wilford, 
Jr., of Cotati, California, exhibited the 
champion carload of fat lambs. 

The 161 lambs that were sold brought 
$4,241.08, or an average of 24.54 cents a 
pound. 

At the California Purebred Exhibitors 
Society bred ewe sale, top price of $1.25 
was paid for a Hampshire sold by Melvin 
Preston of LeGrand to Kendra Lane of 
Clements, California. Thirty head of bred 
ewes averaged $72.58. 
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(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 
National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


COLUMBIAS 


BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 


ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 

HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 

HOLMQUIST & SON, A. E. 
Rte. 1, Filer, Idaho 


LIND & SONS, ELMER 
Vernal, Utah 
MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 
MARQUISS & SONS, R. B. 
Gillette, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 


NORDAN, L. A. 

711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 

Node, Wyoming 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 

Monte Vista, Colorado 
THOMAS, PETE 

Malad, Idaho 


YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


CORRIEDALES 


LEVER & SONS, HENRY 
Gateway, Jefferson Co., Oregon 


CROSSBREDS 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon é 
FLOWER, C. F. 
Sunnyside, Washington 


THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


HAMPSHIRES 
BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 


ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 


JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
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MacCARTHY & SONS, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 
HAMPSHIRES 
Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 


PANAMAS 
BELL, TOM 
Rupert, Idaho 
HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 

Muldoon, Idaho 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 

RICKS BROS. 
Rte. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


RAMBOUILLETS 
BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Avrora, Utah 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
FLOWER, C. F. 
Sunnyside, Washington 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
KELSTROM RANCH 
Freda, North Dakota 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 
PORT, R, |. 
Sundance, Wyoming 


ROMELDALES 


SPENCER, A. T. 
Winters, California 


SUFFOLKS 

BECKER, M. W. 

Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 

Cambridge, Idaho 
CURRY, S. E. 

Plainview, Texas 
FLOWER, C. F. 

Sunnyside, Washington 
FOX, FLOYD T. 

Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROS. 

Star Route, Menan, Idaho 
GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 

Morrin, Alta., Canada 


HALL, WILLIAM C. 
Falkland, B.C., Canada 


HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 

JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 


LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Muldoon, Idaho 


MAYFIELD, CHAS. W. 

Riverdale Farms, Sherman, Ill. 
OLSEN BROS. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 

Big Lake, Texas 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 

Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 

Dixon, California 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 

Levan, Utah 


WARRICK & SON, ROY B. 
Oskaloosa, lowa 
TARGHEES 
HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
PFISTER, LEO 
Whitney, Nebraska 


SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Helena, Montana 
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QUIZ 
(Continued from page 25) 


but it doesn’t take much of a realist to see 
that if sheepmen don’t want to go broke, 
they shouldn't stop at the production stage 
and in effect say: “I’ve done my job. Now 
it’s up to the Government or somebody else 
to sell my products at a profit to me.” 

Every producer has a responsibility in the 
distribution of his product and if he will 
use the same brains that he does to produce 
to help distribute the products, the business 
can be healthy and profitable. 

—Conrad Frischknecht 
Gunnison, Utah 


i think advertising lamb and wool is a good 
idea. We should probably improve our 
method of packaging and selling wool, so 
we could realize more profit from it and 
also have a better market. Good advertis- 
ing always helps. If you have a good prod- 
uct you should always advertise it. 

I think these programs should be fi- 
nanced both by buyer and grower, accord- 
ing to poundage bought and sold. 

—H. R. Tucker 
Teton, Idaho 


definitely think we need a wool and lamb 

promotion program. The stores aren't 
trying to keep or sell good woolen clothes. 
They seem to be pushing other types of 
material and clothing. 

As for lamb, it seems as though people 
are getting out of the habit of eating lamb. 
They apparently think the price is too high 
for what they get, so they buy beef or pork 
instead. 

The only financing program I can sug- 
gest is for each grower to pay so much a 
bag on wool and also so much a head on 
lambs. 

—Glen Swire 
Aztec, New Mexico 


ITH prices so low on lambs and wool 

I think a program for promoting the 
buying and using of more wool and lamb 
should be started. If more wool were used 
instead of synthetic materials, the price of 
wool would rise, because the demand for 
it would be highly increased. 

If advertising programs were started and 
the actual value of wools shown, more peo- 
ple would realize the important part wool 
plays in our clothing and textile industries 
today. Think of the many purposes and 
uses wool has. Could we easily do without 
it, or has it become what we might call 
a “need” for our homes now? 

With the large number of sheep in the 
world today, we need some way to get the 
people to make use and the most of what 
we have in the way of wool. Selling of wool 
by ranchers has been difficult because of 
the large amounts of wool left over from 
past years. They can’t find any place or 
use for our annual wool crop at the present 
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time. Maybe if we had a promotion pro- 
gram that would show a little about the 
sorting and handling of wool, before and 
after it is sheared, we would have a better 
quality of wool to offer. 

These programs could be financed on the 
same basis we now have; that is, so much 
for each bag of wool, or perhaps if such 
programs were started, you could charge 
annual membership fees from each individ- 
ual interested. 

—John Alley 
Isabel, South Dakota 


RACTICALLY every other business finds 

that advertising pays, and it looks as if 
it might help the sheep business. 

About the only feasible way to finance 
such a program would be to take a per- 
centage of the proceeds from the sale of 
lamb and wool. 

This is not very helpful, but I am sure 
you can get good ideas on the subject from 
others who are more extensively in the 
sheep business than I. My flock is a very 
small one. 

—Waldo F. Forbes 
Sheridan, Wyoming 


O my way of thinking, advertising and 

promotion programs for wool and lamb 
are necessary all the time. Lamb has im- 
mense competition from beef, and we 
should continually be bringing lamb to the 
attention of the public. 

Do you know why many, many times 
people will choose beef over lamb? It’s not 
because beef is better to eat (in my esti- 
mation it isn’t). It’s because beef is omni- 
present in the public light. Yes, it is, with- 
out a doubt, necessary to advertise and pro- 
mote the use of lamb. 

As for wool, everyone knows of the com- 
petition from the new “miracle” fibers. (It’s 
a miracle people buy them.) We who are 
informed know that wool is better than any 
one of the “miracle” synthetic fibers, but 
that isn’t the problem. We want the gen- 
eral public, our market, to know that wool 
is better. Advertising and promotion pro- 
grams for wool are more necessary now 
than they ever were. 

I think it would be well to have a set 
amount deducted from every bag of wool 
sold and so much per head deducted on 
all lambs sold. We really wouldn’t be losing 
money by doing this. “It pays to advertise.” 

—Tom Faist 
Georgetown, California 





STANCO SALT 


STANSBURY SALT COMPANY, Inc. 


408 Zion’s Savings Bank Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY 1, UTAH 











FOR MORE PROFIT IN ‘54 
Invest in 
CORRIEDALE bred ewes now 


A CORRIEDALE bred ewe will often 
pay for herself with her first lamb. To 
secure foundation stock or to add to 
established flocks buy CORRIEDALE 
bred ewes. 


For free breed booklets and sources of 
stock write: 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


108 Parkhill 


Columbia, Missouri 











Rollo E. Singleton, Secretary 
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BUSINESS 


LETTERHEADS m:n 
ENVELOPES mm. 


(20 LB. BOND PAPER) 
PRINTED WITH FOUR LINES OF YOUR CHOOSING 
250 of each $ 9.00 


500 of each 13.95 


1000 of each 19.95 
(POSTPAID) 





STATIONERY 


CHOICE OF 
BLUE OR BLACK INK 
SEND cnece witn oaper 
NO C.0.D.’S PLEAS 


MERCURY See TING ©O. 


146 EAST SIXTH SOUTH SALT 
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MEN’S SHIRTS 
WOMEN’S SPORTSWEAR 
LOUNGING ROBES 

BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


“Always Virgin Wool” 


At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland 4, Oregon 
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Around the Range Country 
(Continued from page 30) 
sheep will eat when snow comes, are green 
now. 

Sheep flocks in this area are fat this year. 
We are keeping about the same number of 
ewe lambs as last year. Our breeding bands 
are about the same size too. They were 
bred in October. 

Snow and rain in the last few weeks 
have softened the feed. Baled alfalfa ve | 
runs from $15 to $18; loose in the stac 
from $10 to $12. During the winter we 
feed oats and 20 percent pellets, which 
run $72 per ton. 

The herder situation is fair. 

—John Urrizaga & Sons 


Nampa, Canyon County 
November 18, 1953 

Forage on the winter range is very dry. 

The weather in the past few weeks has been 

and warm. Winter feed should be 
plentiful. Most sheep flocks in this area are 
in good condition. 

We don’t feed any concentrates in the 
winter. Alfalfa hay is $14 per ton. 

I believe most growers are carrying about 
the same number of ewe lambs this winter 
that they did last. The breeders that I have 
asked have about the same number of bred 
ewes this year as last. Breeding season in 
this area is in August and September. 

The herder situation is better, but I think 
there is too much Government control in 
the sheep business. 

—Willard F. Turner 


Teton, Fremont County 
November 14, 1953 

There are probably fewer ewes bred in 
this vicinity this year; however, my flock 
is about the same size. I don’t think as 
many ewe lambs are being carried over 
either. The breeding season started October 
10. 

I paid $15 per ton for baled hay. Dur- 
ing the winter I feed a pellet of beans 
and barley. This costs about $60 per ton. 

All of the sheep flocks I have seen in this 
area are in good condition. The range is 
fair. 

I just bought into the sheep business last 
year, and my biggest problem is trying to 
make it pay off. We also need younger 
herders. 

—H. R. Tucker 


MONTANA 


Unseasonably warm. Light showers in west, 
little precipitation elsewhere. Winter wheat 
suffering from lack of moisture. Livestock still 
on summer ranges in some areas; marketing 
continues heavy. 


NEBRASKA 


Chadron, Dawes County 
November 13, 1953 

Our winter range forage is good. We've 
had dry weather. Alfalfa hay in the stack 
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is $20 per ton. We feed cake or corn dur- 
ing the winter. Cake runs near $25 per ton. 
We are carrying over about the same 
number of ewe lambs for replacements; 
also have about the same number of bred 
ewes as a year ago. Our breeding season 
began about November 15. 
' The herder situation isn’t presently 
bothering me much, but the unstable lamb 
market combined with high expenses 
doesn’t make for a well-balanced budget. 
—Dale H. Witte 


- NEVADA 


Fair and considerably above normal temper- 
atures. Ranges continue dry over most of 
area. Sheep in good condition better than cattle 
as general rule. Much supplemental feeding 
and water hauling will be required. 


Reno, Washoe County 
October 22, 1953 


The outlook for feed on the winter range 
is good, as we've had good weather since 
the first of October. 

We are carrying over more ewe lambs 
this winter than we did last, and breeding 
about the same number of ewes as last 
winter—about 1,800. 

Alfalfa hay is bringing $18 in the stack. 

—Salvador Urrutia 


NEW MEXICO 


Clear and sunny all week; no precipitation. 
Warm ' days and cool nights; average well 
above normal. Cotton picking well along; good 
yields in southern valleys, poor in east-central 
plains. Winter grains doing well and furnish- 
ing some pasturage, but need more moisture. 


Supplemental feeding of livestock necessary in 


more sections. Some movement of cattle to 
markets or areas with more feed. 


NEW MEXICO 


Aztec, San Juan County 
November 16, 1953 


Due to the Government predator pro- 
gram there are fewer coyotes this year than 
usual. 

We have had some rain which has helped 
feed conditions; however they are below 
normal. Alfalfa hay is $25 per ton. During 
the winter we feed corn and cake. 

We won't carry over as many ewe lambs 
this winter as we did last, though there 
will be an average number of bred ewes. 

—Sandy Scott 


Aztec, San Juan County 
November 16, 1953 


Our main problem now is trying to keep 
good help. There seems to be more herders, 
but they seldom care about anything but 





getting their money. Another problem is, 
of course, trying to make ends meet. 

We are carrying over about the same 
number of ewe lambs and bred ewes, for 
which we have forest permits, this winter, 

Feed on the range is slightly spotted, but 
most of it is good. Most of the sheep in 
this section are in good shape. A couple of 
good rains have helped a lot. 

During the winter we feed cottonseed 
pellets and corn. This runs us about $80 per 
ton. Alfalfa hay is $20 per ton. 

—Glen Swire 


OREGON 


Weekly temperatures averaged much above 
normal in west and east of Cascades. Sunshine 
generally deficient over State. Winter wheat 
appears good; growth slowed by lack of mois- 
ture. Ranges and pastures good growth; ample 
feed. Livestock in very good condition. 


November 10, 1953 
Burns, Harney County 


The season of conventions is on. I expect 
to attend the Oregon convention at Port- 
land and the National Convention at Long 
Beach. We feel that the bottom has been 
reached on sheep prices, but with the 
abundance of cheap feed we have this fall 
and the injection of optimism that we may 
get at these conventions, we'll start the 
new year with a little better taste in our 
mouths. 

We have lots of old grass on our winter 
ranges but no green feed, due to the dry 
fall. The weather since the first of October 
has been very mild, with no moisture. 

There won't be any appreciable differ- 
ence in the number of ewe lambs and bred 
ewes that we carry over this year as com- 
pared to last winter. 

About a month ago I sold a bunch of 
fine-wooled yearling ewes at $20 per head. 
All the wool in this area was sold around 
shearing time for from 54 to 60 cents. 

Hay is about $12 per ton in the stack, 
but I will also feed 28 percent protein cot- 
tonseed cubes this winter. 

We have the coyote situation well in 
hand, due to use of 1080 by Government 
trappers. 

—Peter Obiague 


Ontario, Malheur County 
November 12, 1953 


Our breeding season is from September 
1 to October 15. About the same number 
of ewes have been bred as last year. Only 
about 75 percent of the ewe lambs have 
been kept for replacements as compared to 
last year. 

Our ranges are fair; we've had very little 
moisture so far. Sheep flocks in our area 
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are in very good condition. 

We haven't done any supplemental feed- 
ing so far. We are on beet pasture. Hay in 
the stack is $12. We use about 22 percent 
protein checker cubes during the winter. 
This costs us $86.60. 

Crossbred whitefaced yearling ewes are 
selling from $20 to $25. 

High cost of all supplies and high wage 
rates for herders are big problems with us. 

—Fred W. Trenkle 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Continued warm, dry weather. Record to 
near-record temperatures on 15th for this late 
in season as temperatures rose into 60’s. Little 
wind movement. Large corn crop, with low 
moisture content, now harvested in all sections. 
Ranges well cured, still providing good to fair 
grazing. Hay and roughage supplies abundant. 
Moisture needed entire State. 


Isabel, Dewey County 
November 13, 1953 


Of course, our biggest concern at present 
lies with the low prices of wool and lamb. 

We've had warm weather the past few 
weeks and the feed on the range is in good 
shape. We supplement with corn and oats 
in the winter. Hay is selling from $15 to 
$18. 

We are carrying over a few more bred 
ewes this winter than last. About the same 
number of ewe lambs have been kept for 
replacements as last year. Breeding season 
begins December 10. 

Recent sales of fine-wool yearling ewes 
brought $20 per head. 

The herder situation is very poor. 

—John Alley 


Rapid City, Pennington County 
November 10, 1953 


Breeding begins around here in Novem- 
ber—for April lambs. We shear before lamb- 
ing in the spring. We marketed about the 
same number of ewe lambs this year that 
we did last, and there aren't enough left 
for replacement needs. About the same 
number of ewes are being bred as last year, 
perhaps a few less. 

Forage conditions on the range are above 
normal. Adequate rainfall at the time we 
needed it gave us an unusual hay crop and 
very good forage. In this section, sheep 
flocks are generally in good to excellent 
condition. Above normal temperatures in 
the past few weeks combined with the 
moisture we've had have brought green 
grass. 

Alfalfa hay is selling from $10 to $15 
per ton in the stack. When we put the hay 
up ourselves we figure the work alone costs 
us nearly $6 per ton. Custom haying crews 
are getting $10 per ton for mowing, raking, 
baling and piling hay. We'll feed local ear 
corn and alfalfa supplements starting some- 


December, 1953 


time in December. 

We will feed around 1,000 ewe and buck 
lambs this winter for breeding and replace- 
ments. Some yearling ewes have been sold, 


with fine-wools bringing $18 and the cross- 


"bred whitefaces up to $20. 


Prices recorded on wool transactions in 
this area are at or above loan levels on 
fine wool. Some fine wool has moved lately 
at local warehouses. 

The herder situation is just about the 
same as always, but the recurrence of coy- 
ote losses just when we thought we had 
them licked has us worried. Our big prob- 
lem at present is the cost of production as 
compared to income, and the fact that we 
cannot get the benefit of our domestic mar- 
ket for wool. Another problem—our seem- 
ing inability to popularize lamb. 

—Otto J. Wolff 


Wood, Mellette County 
November 14, 1953 


Sheep around these parts are in good 
condition. We've had warm weather with 
a few fogs in the past few weeks, and the 
range is in good condition. 

There has been no supplemental feeding 
yet. During the winter we feed corn, which 
we raise ourselves. Hay is about $20 in the 
stack. 

Our breeding season starts around De- 
cember 1. The flocks are about the same 
size as last year. We're also holding nearly 
the same number of ewe lambs. 

We will feed about 150 head of lambs 
this winter. Most of last year’s wool clip 
was turned over to the CCC, 

We don’t use herders in this territory, 
since all our pastures are fenced. 


—Al G. Anderson 


TEXAS 


Crisp open weather. Cool nights and mild 
days. Some frost. Sharp increases in all farm 
activity as fields dried. Wheat, oats and bar- 
ley good to excellent development. Winter 
cover crops in all sections good progress. Active 
cotton harvest in northwest. Small grain pas- 
tures furnishing much grazing. 


(Continued on page 40) 





FOR SALE: 700 Breeding Ewes — 
Open — Whitefaced Rambovillets. 
Yearlings and Twos in 
Fall River County, South Dakota. 


Call or Write 
R. W. FINK, Wayside, Nebraska — 








COLUMBIA SHEEP 


The All American Breed 





COLUMBIA SHEEP — your best buy. 
Some breeds for mutton 
Some breeds for wool 


COLUMBIA SHEEP for both mutton 
and wool. 

COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

Alma Esplin, Sec’y, Box 315, Logan, Utah 











R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


273 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Western Headquarters 
434 Ness Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 














FIVE MODELS WITH NEW CHASSIS 


ONE OR TWO BEDS - PATENT PENDING 
BUSINESS SINCE 1907 

Wm. E. MADSEN & SONS Mfg. CO. 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 
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SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 

ATivede. PUMCCRL GVO BEM IIG. 60 os. c ccc cececcccccccccccccccesctsdvavascnenchecet $ 5.00 
Belschner’s Sheep Management and Diseases .........cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccuscceccece 10.00 
Clawson’s Western Range and Livestock Industry .............ccccccccccccccccceccccccevcees 5.50 
ee SO I odo cin tk ca bbed ge'y 6000 d00000cbb~e 940bs05000 00cnnepn ene 4.00 
BO WOE, Fe I NOE INE saci ic Sic ccc cccccccccccdercccccccccodecversubednoee been 1.50 
SECC ree OE BE og aii ic po Kale ec ods.k v0 0c e debs cesses ¥ 08 be ds ss cccee ends eebernece ems 1.75 

ee Se NO: NY I i sinc nc cadtvec bones tnt svucucensecenabesapasenbeeetes 4.15 
I a ila dea gk wine de uv 0 0.00104 60.004 6h0 ns 604640000006 0ss baveseabannueonts 6.00 
Klemme’s An American Grazer Goes ADTOAd ........cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccsccece 2.50 
a ar eae doh sh ebe se 604506 de 6.00000 eerdeen rece sebeeeteseean 7.00 
Rice, Andrews & Warwick’s Breeding Better Livestock...............cc-ceecceccccccceecceecs 6.50 
RES Fe Fe on od kak 60s cess cacveseeseesesccecadeveccceeesseteaencumbees 7.50 
Se Se. Se I 0 no cus oc cos cctbesdeineccksdbessybeps bebeowapeeesvauee 5.00 | 
ra, an 5 5 5 won on 0.4000 60 beeesicepeencensesuvevsdsacesecss 7.50 
ROG S Oe Se © ee I a coco vcccccdseccscccst et ccedtectcuccceseedeecesscewes 6.50 
WRONG SF ROW IE SEED oc ccc c cb ctb cede cdosccccsccscociccecebbagesaesenees 3.50 
Wentworth’s America’s Sheep Trails ...........seccecccccccsccesccceccccsvccvcsecsececssececs 10.00 

For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 

414 Pacific National Life Building Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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Ft. Stockton, Pecos County 
November 12, 1953 


Our biggest concern is the lack of winter 
feed due to continuous sub-normal rainfall 
for the past three years. Pecos County as 
a whole is denuded of winter feed. Weather 
the past few weeks has been cool and dry. 

Sheep flocks in this section are relatively 
good due to supplemental feeding. We feed 
cottonseed cake and alfalfa. 

Approximately one-third fewer ewe 
lambs are being carried over for replace- 
ment this winter than last. Breeding ewe 
numbers are down about 25 percent. 

—F. F. Fulk 


UTAH 


Fair and considerably above normal tem- 
peratures. A few showers on 14th. Ranges con- 
tinue dry over most of area. Sheep in g 
condition, better than cattle as a rule. Much 
supplemental feed and water hauling will be 
required. 


Gunnison, Sanpete County 
November 15, 1953 


In addition to the struggle to obtain ade- 
quate returns, I have the problem of getting 
adequate balance between spring, summer 
and winter forage on an economical unit 
basis. 

There were some beneficial rains in the 
valley range west of the Sevier River where 
I run sheep. Since then it has been too dry 
to get new growth. It’s been mostly warm 
and dry the past few weeks, but a light 
storm put the feed in better condition. 

We've done a little supplemental feeding 
but only for flushing ewes. We feed home 
raised grain, supplemented by minerals and 
proteins during the winter. Barley runs us 
about $2.50 per hundred and cottonseed 
about $75 per ton. The going price of alfal- 
fa hay is $18. 

Personally I am carrying over fewer ewe 
lambs this winter than I did last because 
my summer cost of carrying yearlings is ex- 
cessive. I think the number of ewes bred 
locally is about the same this year as last. 
Perhaps there is a slight increase. Our 
breeding season is from November 10 on. 

I will feed some lambs this winter. The 
herder situation is fine when we get good 
help, bad when we don't. 

—Conrad Frischknecht 


Woodruff, Rich County 
November 15, 1953 


Forage on our winter range is about 30 
percent of normal. On November 5 it rained 
for three hours which softened the feed. 

Sheep flocks in this section are in fair 
condition. Alfalfa hay in the stack is $18. 
During the winter we feed 30 percent soy- 
bean pellets, at about $4.38 per hundred, 
and corn at $3.69 per hundred. 
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We are holding over about the same 
number of ewe lambs this winter as last. 
So far as I know there is no reduction in 
breeding bands. Our breeding season is 
November 5 to December 10. 


Coming three-year-old fine wooled year- 
ling ewes brought $17.50 per head in re- 
cent sales here. 


Wages, hay and supplemental feed prices 
are too high compared to the prices we get 
for our lambs and wool. 

—Francis Frazier 


WASHINGTON 


Unusually warm, especially in east. Precipi- 
tation throughout week in west. Rain latter 
half of week in east. Fall work generally com- 
pleted in most areas. Wheat good in north. 
Heavier precipitation would be beneficial in 
central and south. 


WYOMING 


Precipitation on 7th brought one-fourth to 
one-half inch moisture in northwest. Tempera- 
tures much above seasonal. Weather favorable 
for livestock, although ranges locally poor. 


Casper, Natrona County 
November 25, 1953 


We have had snow ranging from two to 
15 inches in the past week over much of 
Wyoming. Cold and high winds came after 
the snow. Most of the ranges are now clear 
of snow, so it was of some benefit in bring- 
ing much needed moisture. 


—Harold Josendal 


Cheyenne, Laramie County 
November 14, 1953 


Wool is a big problem to me. The aver- 
age grower doesn’t know enough about 
wool. I believe we should patronize our 
wool growers’ marketing association, but 
on the other hand, under the Government 
set-up, more often than not, I wold get a 
better price from my wool, at much less ex- 
pense, if I sold outright. I’m thoroughly dis- 
gusted this year. 


Forage conditions are extra good, but we 
need moisture to toughen the grass. Weath- 
er has been warm and dry, and sheep 
flocks are in good to better than average 
condition. 

We feed 22 percent soybean meal dur- 
ing the winter. This costs us $70.10 per 
ton. Hay is $22 per ton baled and de- 
livered. 


Most people are carrying over about the 
same number of ewe lambs and bred ewes 
this winter as they did last. Breeding sea- 
son began on November 12. 

One-hundred head of fine wool yearling 
ewes recently brought $11.50 at a public 
sale. Everyone seems to be holding for 
better prices on all kinds of ewes. 


—L. M. Foster 


Riverton, Fremont County 
November 13, 1953 


Feed on the winter range is in very poor 
condition; however, sheep flocks in our area 
are in fair to good shape. We've had good 
weather the past few weeks. 

During the winter we feed corn cubes 
and 21 percent protein. Hay runs from $15 
to $18 in the stack. 

There are less than 50 percent of the 
ewe lambs being carried over this winter 
that there were last. However, the same 
number of ewes will be bred as last year. 
Breeding begins on our ranges about De- 
cember 15. 

Fine-wooled yearling ewes brought $18 
in a recent transaction. 

The herder situation is about the same. 
That is, it’s poor. Our most vexing problems 
are, of course, high expenses and low in- 
comes. 

—Freemont Sheep Company 
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The scientists’ new “rumen seeding” 
may be the real inside story which 
feeders have been looking for 





Research scientists are now “‘seeding”’ 
the paunch, or rumen, of cattle, calves 
and lambs with millions of extra bac- 
teria. They are boosting the paunch 
population with new microscopic ‘“‘bugs”’ 
... the kinds that may help those al- 
ready present in breaking down feeds 
and changing them into digestible nu- 
trients. That would mean “money in 
the bank’’! 

Researchers are learning many of the 
secrets of bacterial fermentation that 
enables four-stomach animals to con- 
vert roughages and other feeds into 
meat. But they still have a lot of work 
to do. They want to know the answers 
to many more questions about the dif- 
ferent kinds of “‘bugs”’ . . . the enzymes 
they produce... how livestock men can 
put them to practical use .. . many other 
unknowns. These answers may help 
avoid pitfalls. 

Continued research on “‘rumen seed- 
ing,’ the scientists hope, may produce 
this practical result: Feed fortified with 
the right kind of ‘‘bugs’’ may allow range 
animals coming off the range to be put on 
full feed in days instead of weeks. Faster, 
more economical gains appear to be 
possible because the’ new “bugs’’ or 
“what goes with them” are needed in 
the paunch for quick adjustment to 
feed-lot feeding. 

Evidence also indicates that “‘paunch 
seeding”’ in the form of special ‘“‘bug 
pills’’ can also be effective in bringing 
cattle, calves and lambs with digestive 
ailments back to good health. One ex- 
ample: Western lambs shipped to the 
Corn Belt refused to eat and drink upon 
arrival. A “‘paunch-seeding”’ treatment 
caused a satisfactory response. 

**Paunch seeding’’ may soon be out 
of the laboratory and experimental 
stage ...and become another way to 
lower your feeding costs through health- 
ier, faster gaining cattle, calves and 
lambs... better utilization of all feeds, 
with less waste and more gain per 
pound of feed fed. Watch for further 
developments on “‘pauwnch seeding.” 


Swift & Company 
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Nutrition is our business — and yours 


Lower Cost Feeding? § 














Who Benefits? 


“Who benefits when 
cattle and other live- 
stock prices decline?”’ 
That’s a good ques- 
tion. Actually, both 
producers and meat 
packers stand to lose 
on a declining mar- 
ket. Meat packers don’t like sharp 
breaks in livestock prices any more 
than producers do. 


For example, Swift owns many 
hundreds of cattle at all times... 
in transit, or awaiting plant slaugh- 
tering schedules. When cattle prices 
drop 50¢ per hundredweight, it 
means the value of every 1,000-lb. 
head Swift owns drops $5. Also, 
there’s a big risk of 
further losses on a , 
declining dressed tt 
beef market—be- i 
cause of the time [{,--* 
required to process, f ee 
distribute and sell 
the beef. This takes 
about seven to fourteen days... 
even longer for hides, which require 
about thirty days in cure. 














Meat packers do not buy live- 
stock at low levels and freeze great 
supplies of meat to sell when prices 
are higher. The quantity of beef, 
lamb and veal in storage at any one 
time is never as much as 3% of a 
year’s slaughter. 

When wholesale 
prices dropsharply, 
meat packers also 
have big losses. 
Sometimes part of 
those losses may be made up by price 
increases. But since price rises are 
usually due to scarcity, a packer 
never owns as much livestock and 
meat when prices rise as when prices 
decline. 





Instead of sharp price changes... 


up or down... volume is one of the 
biggest factors in meat packer prof- 
its. Many overhead costs, such as 
buildings, equipment, taxes, etc. re- 
main the same regardless of whether 
the volume of meat handled is big 
or small. When the volume is dou- 
bled, we are able to spread these costs 
over twice as many pounds of meat. 


It is the ultimate consumer of 
meat who usually benefits when live- 
stock prices decline. 
This is due to price 
concessions which 
meat packers usually 
must make in order “ 
to sell the increased 
supply of meat. 





Then retailerscan price their meats 
attractively ... and induce new and 
regular customers to buy more meat 
at the lower prices. Thus price con- 
stantly moves to balance supply and 
demand—and meat does not “back 
up’”’ to glut markets, but is bought 
and consumed. 


Consumers have had more total 
beef, lamb and veal to eat this year 
than in 1952... about 14 lbs. more 
per person. They have also benefited 
as a result of the decline in cattle, 
lamb, and calf prices. For instance, 
the latest government figures avail- 
able at press time show that the 
average September retail price of 
round-steak in Chicago stores was 
down 20% froma yearago...ribroasts 
—down 21% ...hamburger—down 
32% ...andchuck roasts—down 29%. 


Government average monthly fig- 
ures also show that wholesale meat 
prices and livestock prices have 
moved up and down together. 


Ohw Day 


Agricultural Research Department 
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And there were in the same 
rouniry shepherds abiding in the 
field, keeping wateh over their 
flork by night. 

Luke 2:0 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 


COLISEUM - OGDEN, UTAH 
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